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Thp wiiter of this paper had no intontion ever to Live addresaed 
hia fellow Members upon the subject of Birthright Membership. 
An article, however, appeared in the Quarterly ExamiTier of Fourth 
Month, 1873, from the pen of his friend and vahied correspondent, 
J. 8. Rowntree, in which he endeavouied to stem the growing con- 
viction of some of our moat active and valued Members, that Birth- 
right Membership is at the root of some of our greatest difficulties 
— a view which was shared hj our friend J. S. Enwntree himself 
in 1859, and expressed to the world in hia well-known Prize Essay. 
It should be dearly understood that the writer considers this fact to 
entitle his friend's argiunenta in favour of Birthright Membership to 
our most careful consideration, and that it in no way places him 
at a disadvantage, although allusion to it in tliis pamiihlet is 
inevitable. 

Incidentally, statements, similar to those which the writer has 
made publicly with reference to the nature of Membership in the 
early Society of Friends, are cuntrovcri«d in the article lately pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Examiner ; and, most reluctantly, after 
carefully considering the subject, he feels bound by considerations 
of his duty towards the Society, to reply to this article as a whole, 
and ijarticuJarly to bring forward some facta connected with Mem- 
bership in the early Society of Friends, which he did not intend to 
publish in a controversial form. 

He ventures to think that the view taken by J. S. Eowntree — 
that Membership in the early Society of Friends was a Birthright 
Membership — is not only shoivn to be untenable, but that the con- 
trary may be considered to be fully established 

The full discussion of the subject of our present system of 
Membership could hardly be opened better than by a defence of 
our existing position liy so able a writer as J. S. Tt,, and the impos- 
sibility thus exhibited of defending it on any principles but those 
which, if carried out to their legitimate conclusion, would destroy 
{if it were possible) the Visible Church, and her united testimony 
for Christ in the midst of an ungodly world, has convinced the 
writer that it is the duty of all who love the great principles of the 
Society of Friends, seriously to consider if it is possible to prepare 
the way for a new and better system of Membership. 



SOME REMARKS UPON J. S. ROWNTREE'S 
ARTICLE ON "MEMBERSHir IN THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS," 

Published in the "Feiends* Quarterly Examinbr " of Fourth Month, I87f^* 



CHAPTER I 

On the Membership of the Early Christian Church — ^The Contro- 
versy between the Donatists and the Catholic Church, and the 
Membership of the Church of Englaind. 

Most of our readers will remember the " Parable of 
the Bread-fruit Tree " in the ingenious and able " Short 
Studies on Great Subjects/' by J. A. Froude, the 
historian. It vividly depicts the fate of great institu- 
tions reared by the virtue, and maintained by the 
energy, of a generation of far-sighted men. It is told 
something after this fashion :— 

"The men with clear heads and brave hearts 
ploughed and harrowed the earth. They observed 
one plant larger and fairer than the rest. Its flowers 
were so fragrant and its fruits were so valuable that 
many others of mankind came and gathered under it, 
and those who had raised it received them with open 
arms. They made their homes under the shajie of its 
branches which stretched over the plain, and rejoiced 
in its loveliness. 

" The tree grew stronger and fairer, and they and 
their children's children watched it, age after age, as 
it lived on and flowered and seeded. But they took 
no care of the seed. The scent of the flowers and the 
sweet fruit were all they thought of, and they said, 
' The tree is immortal, it will never die.' The wild 
birds and beasts of the field caught the stray fruits 
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and seeds, and bore them away, and scattered them in 
far-off soils, 

" At last the tree began to cease to grow, and then 
to droop and fade. Its leaves were not so thick, its 
flowers were not so fragrant; then a branch fell. 
But the men who lived under it denied that it was not 
what it once was. At last there could be no doubt 
that the leaves were thin and that the fruit was 
tasteless. But the generation was passed away who 
bad known the tree in its beauty, and so men said it was 
always so — its fruits were never better, its foliage was 
never thicker. So things went on, and strangers would 
come among them and say, ' Why are you sitting 
here under the old tree 1 There are young trees grown 
of the seed of this tree, far away, more beautiful than 
it ever was ; see, we have brought its leaves and 
flowers to show you ! ' But the men would not listen. 
They were angry. 

" At last, some of their own wiser men brought out 
specimens of the old fruits, which had been laid up to be 
preserved, and compared them with its present bearing, 
and they saw the tree was not as it had been, and such 
of them as were good reproached themselves and said 
it was their own fault. They had not watered it, and 
had forgotten to manure it. So then, like their first 
fathers, they laboured with might and main. This 
was only partially successful, and ihey grew weary 
and looked for a shorter way. They tried grafting 
from the shoots which the strangers had brought. 
This did not answer, and then they tied on the 
preserved fruits to the tree ; but there were not enough, 
so they supplemented them with leaves and fruit and 
flowers of wax and clay. Their httle children were 
taught to hold their tongues about it. If the little 
ones and the weak ones believed, it answered all 
purposes. But some saw that this was not honest and 
tmthful ronduft, and passed out in scarcli of other 
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homes \mAev the shade of the young trees grown 
of the seed of this tree, far away." 

We leave our readers to apply the moral, if there be 
any, and to consider whether there are any portions of 
the parable which apply to the present state of the 
Society of Friends. We think if it be so, that J, S. 
Rowntree, in his able Prize Essay on the Causes of the 
Decline of the Society of Friends, may be considered 
one of the people who showed us that the Society was 
onceaflomishingtree.andclearlyproved tous itadecline- 
One of the characteristics of this Essay was that it was 
full of reasons why the tree was dying, but contained 
no clear instructions to the people who dwelt under 
it, as to the right course to be taken. He told us there 
were causes for its decline, which were the result of 
human apathy, of faulty methods of culture ; that the 
seeds of the tree were not reared into fresh, young and 
vigorous trees, with all the care and skill which the 
value of such a tree demanded. He told us in the 
Essay that Birthright Membership was one of the 
main causes of the decline of the Society. The effect 
of this rule of the Society was that the old tree was 
depended upon, instead of the natural and divine 
method of renewing the old tree being taken advantage 
of. The digging about the roots and manuring the 
old tree had been neglected, because the men h*ad not 
the experience which they would have had if they had 
been constantly engaged in rearing young trees. We 
may add that it was once the fashion to deprecate the 
rearing of young trees, because it was said "they 
produced nothing but leaves." Then came a period 
when some praised the cultivators but forced them to 
adopt methods of cultivation which were ill-adapted 
to the end desired, instead of acknowledging that they 
had no experience to guide others, and advising them 
to keep close to their Book which, although it did not 
contain precise and exact information as to details, 
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laid down with the utmost clearness the general prin- 
ciples which should guide them in cultivating new 
treea. These men had not faith to believe that if the 
right method were followed these young trees would 
produce at last rich ripe fruit, and that a multitude of 
people would, as of old, rejoice and find sustenance in 
the flowers and fruit, and that the blessings of the old 
tree would thus be indefinitely extended. 

In " Quakerism Past and Present " J. S. Eowntree 
forcibly described the evds arising from Birthright 
Membership, and it was considered by some of the 
most able and pious members of Dissenting Churches, 
who had the most -kindly feelings towards the Society 
of Friends, that he had under-stated these evils, and 
that this single matter of Birthright Membership was 
sufficient in itself to account for the vast decline in 
numbers of the Society in proportion to the increase 
of the population. The Dissenting Churches of the 
Commonwealth, although they had had their times of 
depression, had not only maintained their increase 
with the population, but had vastly increased their 
numbers relatively to it. They considered that many 
of the things which J. S. Rowntree considered caxises, 
were only the necessary effects of this one thing, and 
that our eyes were blinded by the institution itself, or 
that wE should long ago have condemned it aa con- 
trary to the principles of the New Testament which we 
profess, and to right reason ; and some of them have 
declared that on simUar arrangements as to Member- 
ship, their societies could not exist andjlourish for many 
years. A system of hereditary Membership would 
necessarily vitiate the choice of Church officers, and 
the healthy growth of the Society would be interfered 
with, and a crop of evils and abuses would be gradu- 
iiUy developed. 

J. S. Rowntrce's article in the Quarlerli/ Examiner 
['rjictically tells us that liis firet thoughts were not 
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the best, and that in the matter of Membership the 
Society has only to go on in a somewhat similar 
groove ; and he attacks the views of those among us 
who have lately advocated what, we venture to think, 
are more Scriptural and rational views of Membership 
in a Christian Church. 

One of the peculiarities of the Article is that he 
gathers together all which has been said by those 
whose views he wishes to refute, and re-states them. 
The effect of this is to separate his adversaries' argu- 
ments and proposals from their natural connection, and, 
like a skilful general, to attempt to defeat them in 
detail. 

He attempts to prove that of all Christian Churches 
the mediaeval Society of Friends, the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Church of Rome, have seized the true 
idea of Membership in the visible Church of Christ, 
excluding the more vigorous Protestant Churches in 
this country, on the Continent, and especially in the 
United States of America, who, in his opinion, have 
developed false ideas as to Membership. 

But not only does the writer inform us that he con- 
siders the reasons now thrown before us sufficient to 
alter his own published opinions addressed to the 
Christian world outside our Society as to the detri- 
mental influence of Birthright Membership, but "con- 
clusive" against an attempt to substitute a better system. 
He presses upon our notice the fact that " two great 
sections of the Christian Church," viz. the Roman 
Catholic and the Church of England (see page 258) 
" unite with Friends " in admitting infants into Church 
Membership. He appears to consider, because the 
greater part of the Christian world take these views, 
that in some way this furnishes presumptive proof of their 
correctness. Ought not this to be a strong inducement 
to the Society of Friends to re-examine our position, 
and to inquire whether the corruption and failing 
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strength of the Church of Rome and the Church of 
England, our own decline in numbera, and the small 
direct service we have I'endered to the spread of 
Christianity, may not be contrasted with the work of 
the Protestant Dissenting Churches, who have had no 
small part in the great revival of Spiritual Eeligion 
during the last century ? It would be also profitable 
for -as to consider if a sound system of Christian Mem- 
bership has not had something to do with the force, 
energy, and enduring nature of the work in times past, 
and also whether the diffusion in later times, of less 
stringent ideas as to Christian Membership, such as 
those now advocated by J. S. R., has not had some- 
thing to do with the present prevalence among these 
Churches of less ardour and devotion in the diffusion 
of the blessings of the Christian Religion. 

We must first notice the allusion in this article to 
the fact that the controversy is not a new one, and 
that this was one of the difficulties of the Early 
Christian Churches that the question they debated 
was really the terms of Christian Association, or, as it 
is euphoniously termed in the article, " a difference of 
view between the advocates of a restricted and a com- 
jwehensive Membership." This allusion to the question 
as one which has remained unsettled for 1500 years 
would necessarily tend to make our Body hopeless of 
coming to a right decision — ^a state of mind eminently 
favourable for the question of Membership among us 
remaining untouched, unless we have the courage to go 
a little father and inquire, first. Why did this difficulty 
arise in the early Christian Church ? and secondly, 
Did the settlement of the question by what is termed 
the establishment of "a comprehensive Membership" 
tend to the maintenance of the original purity and 
efficiency of the visible Church, as au instrument both 
for the propagation of the Gospel, and for the ti-aining 
of its members and the children of its members in 
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Scriptural truth, and in a spiritual apprehension of the 
carcQaal principles of the Gospel of Christ 1 

If we can answer these questions we shall be in a 
better position for judging whether our sympathies as 
a Protestant Church ought to be " alternately eolisted" 
first on one side and then on the other. Not only is 
this chapter in the History of the Church well worthy 
to be remembered, but we venture to think that the 
answers to these two questions will show that the in- 
troduction of this " Comprehensive Membership," or, in 
other words, of Infant Baptism, was the first step 
which tended to make the Kingdom of Christ a king- 
dom of this world, and paved the way for the great 
apostacy from the simplicity of the Gospel of Christ. 

The celebrated Claudius Salmasius, of the University 
of Leyden, gives us the following information : " In the 
first two centuries after the birth of Christ, no one re- 
ceived baptism except those who were instructed in the 
faith and doctrine of Christ, and who were able to testify 
that they believed, in conformity with the words 'Who- 
soever believeth and is baptised,' &c. Therefore the 
first thing was to believe, and from this the order of 
the Catechumens arose in the Church. The custom was 
also firmly held as a perpetual one, that ajier baptism 
the Lord's supper should be given. After this the 
opinion gained ground that only those ivho were baptised 
could be saved. From this arose the custom of baptis- 
ing infants at birth, and because they gave the Lord's 
supper to adiilt catechumens, after Infant Baptism was 
introduced, the Lord's supper was also administered to 
Infants." 

Neander also distinctly tells us that Baptism, in the 
early Christian Church, was not originally applied to 
- any but adults ; because baptism and the possession of 
faith were strictly cnnnected (Neander's History, Bohn's 
Standard Library, vol. iv. page 429, and vol. i. page 
430), and also that "there docs not appear to be any 
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reasonfoT deriving Infant Baptism from an Apostolical 
Institution.'"^ 

Then came in the doctrine which condemned all 
men to perdition for the Bin of Adam, and its logii;al 
sequence issued in the doctrine of the " damnation of 
unbaptieed infants," and in consequence the extreme 
anxiety of Christian parents to have their offspring 
baptised, and thus the idea of a certain magical efficacy 
of baptism and the Lord's supper which were con- 
ceived to convey Grace to the recipient crept in. 
Then followed a view of the importance of a clear line 
of Apostolic Succession to convey, by bodily and visible 
means, this inherent efficacy. 

We can readily see that the Baptism of the newly- 
born infants of Chriatiaii parents did away with the 
original idea and intention, and the practical action of 
the early Christian Church which was consequent upon 
this idea, viz. that a man or woman was first to be 
convinced by the preaching and teaching of Christianity 
of its truth. This led to the practice of handing over 
the converts to " Catechists." This was no distinct 
office in the early Church, but some persons who, it 
might be, had distinguished themselves among the 
Church readers of the New Testament Scriptures ; and 
"able and learned laymen" were selected, e.g., at 
Alexandria they were required to be " men of liberal 
education," who were able to satisfy the doubts and 



* See also the First Apology of Justin Martyr, who ia con- 
sidered to havo lived ahout the year A. D. 1 14, pages 69, GO aud 63, 
Ante-Niccne Library : " Since at our birth we were bom without 
our own knowledge or choice, in order that we may not remain the 
children of necessity and ignorance, but may become the children of 
efioke and knowledge, and may obtain in the Water of Baptism the 
remission of sins," &c. He says, page 59, that for Baptism " 
liave recisjved thUreoMu from the Apostloa." And page 63 : "after 
we have tliun washed him who hoe been convinced and aaaented 
to our ff'ifhing." 
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objections of heathen, and meet them on their own 
ground. (See Neander, vol. i. 423.) 

We believe that there is no evidence whatever that 
the children of Christian parents, except when their 
parents were able and willing to teach them the truths 
of Christianity, were in any case exempted from this 
teaching. In a word, some knowledge of what Christi- 
anity is, was found needful before any person could 
put faith in Christ, and resolve to "do the things which 
He says." And is it not equally needful now ? 

In the last year of the second century, Tertullian 
was a zealous opposer of Infant Baptism,**^ which 
is a sufficient proof, in the opinion of Neander, that 
the practice was not of apostolical institution, and 
that (to use J. S. K.'s words) a "Comprehensive Member- 
ship" was not the original Membership of the Church of 
Christ. Now what was the necessary effect of this 
universal prevalence of Infant Baptism at the time of 
Augustine and Donatus ? It was this : Christianity 
became the inheritance of a particular division of man- 
kind, viz., those who were fortunate enough to have 
Christian parents ; and the idea of proclaiming the 
State a Christian State clearly arose from this — How 
great would be the gain of Christianity if we could 
baptise all the children who were born. Then the 
Church and State would be identical, and no further 
persecution could arise from pagan governors. Now, 
Donatus contended that " Church and State should be 
kept wholly distinct from each other," and the Bishop 
Donatus repeUed the advances of the Imperial officer 
with the remark " What has the Emperor to do with 

• With regard to young children Tertullian says "The Lord 
does indeed say * Forbid them not to come unto me/ Let them 
* come,' then, while they are growing up. Let them * come' while 
tlioy are learning — while they are being taught whither to *come.' 
I^t them become Christians when they have become able to Jcnoto 
Cliristr 
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tte Church ?" ■^^ (Neander,Tol. iii. page 276). Again, the 
Donatista maintamed that the Church " should cast out 
irom its body those who were known by open and 
maaifest sins to be unworthy Members" (Neander, vol. iii. 
page 291). Theyaaked "Did the Apostles ever persecute 
any one V The Donatists urged, in reply to their ad- 
versaries who were contending for the retention of open 
sinners in the Church, and for the offices of the Church 
sanctifying the man, and not the man the office, that 
" the field " in the parable quoted by J. S. Eowntree 
" is the world " and not the Church ; that the appli- 
cation of the parable of the net, proved that, in the 
visible Church, the mixing in of secret sumers was in- 
evitable — the object and construction of the net not 
being to catch bad fish but good ; that a complete sepa- 
ration was impossible, but what they demanded was 
the " exclusion of persons manifestly vioious," from the 
Society of believers. "We may remark that the parable 
of the field has been interpreted by the advocates of 
the connection of the Church with the State in the 
sense in which our friend J, S. R. intei-prets it, and by 
all the advocates of the separation of Church and 
State — by the early Independents, Baptists, and the 
early Friends, in the same sense as the Donatists, and 
they have all dwelt upon the interpretation of our Lord 
as above quoted, setting aside all other human inter- 
pretation ; and they come to the decision that " the 
FIELD is the WORLD." We may reasonably be sus- 
picious of the interpretation of this and similar texts 
by the clergy of the Church of England, who have 
been pledged, both by their solemn promises and by 
the fact that the whole revenues of the State Church 
hang upon this acceptance of the idea of a State Church 

• He charged the Donatiat Churchoa to receive none of the 
Emperor's money. The Donatiet Bishops also testified tliut the cor- 
ruption of the Church had origtaated in the confusion of the Church 
and Htate. 
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embracing a whole country, and on their receiving as 
Member3 of tlie Church, on principle, vicious as well 
as truly Christian peraons. 

Such were the principles of the Donatists, who ap- 
pealed to numerous passages of Scripture to show that 
a Catholic Church corrupted by the introduction on 
principle and the retention of unworthy Members, was 
like those who bowed the kuee to Baal ; and the little 
band who held to the principles of the Apostles might, 
after all, be the real, visible Church, and be owned by 
Christ at his coming. 

Surely our Religious Society ought not to be in 
doubt as to which principles it can, on the whole, 
accept. Surely the student of the facts of this con- 
troveray will not, if he haa rightly understood and 
accepted our religious principles, indulge in that wa- 
vering disposition of mind, which our friend J. 8. R. 
describes ! Great principles were indeed involved ; but 
we venture to hope that, after this necessarily imperfect 
statement of them, no Member of our Society will fail 
to see that those of the " Catholic Church " led to the 
enormous corruptions of Rome ; aud that the same 
ideas in the , Church of England, at the present 
time, are leavening this country with precisely the 
same principles, and that they are eating like a canker 
into the vitals of the English Church ; and what the 
reaping wUl be of such a sowing no one can predict. 
On the other hand, the principles of the Donatists, in 
the main, were principles of the Protestant Dissenters 
(and of the ancient Society of Friends), and were 
again developed by the Reformation, and thus the 
vital truths they contended for were not destined by 
Divine Providence to be lost. 



^^L This is the origin of the Infant Membership of the I 

^^B Church of England. If the Church was to be co- I 

^^H extensive with the State, it was necessary that every M 

^^V infant born within the State should be " christened :" I 
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that is, Tnade a little Christian. J, S. Kowntree 
appears to accept the explanation of certain Church of 
Sigland clergymen of ultra-liberal views, who have 
kicked against the pricks of the clear and definite 
doctrine of the Prayer Book, and therefore endeavour 
so to interpret it as to make us believe that " the 
Chmxih" simply means to declare, hy means of Bap- 
tism, that the infant is a participator in the salvation 
which is by Christ, in the sense that, " He died for 
all," is "the Saviour of all men," &c, &c. 

This, we submit, is quite inconsistent with the facts 
of the case. The Church of England maintains that, 
by the rite of initiation into " the Church," the infant 
becomes really " a Member of Christ, a child of Gfod, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven." In the 
27th. Article of the Church of England it ia distinctly 
stated that Baptism is " a mark of difference whereby 
Christian men are discerned from others that be not 
christened." In the "ministration of private Bap- 
tism " it is distinctly stated, that God {after Baptism) 
has " regenerated this infant by His Holy Spirit, 
and received him for His own child hy adoption^ and 
incorporated him into His Holy Church," &c. 

Now does it not appear, from these quotations, that 
the Church of England idea of Membership in no way 
agrees with those of our own Society, respecting out- 
ward Membership in the Church of Christ ? Do we 
believe that there is only one visible Church of Christ 1 
Do we believe that there is no salvation without an 
outward connection with that, or any other Church ; 
or that unconscious infants are " regenerated by the 
Holy Spirit, and incorporated into God's Holy Church," 
either by Baptism, or enrolling their names on our 
Meeting books \ If not, there is no real identity, or 
even similarity, between our views of Membership and 
those of the Church of England. This is still more 
evident when wo consider the rite of Confirmation 
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alluded to by J. S. Rowntree. By this ordinance, 
those who have arrived at "years of discretion/' 
" ratify and confirm what their Godfathers and God- 
mothers promised for them," and the Bishop prays thus : 
— " Almighty and Everlasting God, Who has vouch- 
safed to regenerate these Thy servants by water and 
the Holy Ghost, and hast forgiven them all their sins, 
&c. (the qualification for Confirmation being, that the 
" child shaU be able to say the Creed, and the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Catechism.") 
In a word, the two Churches do not mean the same 
thing, by the two initiations into Membership, viz. 
Baptism, and the entry of an Infant upon the Regis- 
ter of Members of the Society of Friends.*^ 

At the very point, however, where the example of 
the Church of England might suggest to an advocate 
of Birthright Membership a compromise, between 
those among us who object to Birthright Member- 
ship, and those who approve it, J. S. Eowntree 
sees the probability of our doing great injury by 
putting any questions to our young people when they 
arrive at years of understanding, even by their own 
consent ; and asking them, after the custom of the 
Church of England, whether they are prepared to 
" ratify and confirm " their Membership, t He appears 



* It may also be remarked that in the United States the Angli- 
can Church makes her regular Communicants onli/y Members. 

f The writer of this article enjoyed, for some years, daily inter- 
course with our late dear friend William Tanner, and for many 
years had great opportunities of knowing his views on this subject, 
and believes that his objection was to the substitution of some 
Membership more objectionable than Birthright Membership. His 
opinion, at one time of his life, agreed substaiitially with our own, 
that, although the abolition of Birthright Membership ought to be 
steadily contemplated, it was " not the first step that ought to be 
taken." This view he has repeatedly expressed to the writer, and we 
believe that his objection lay to ^^ calling upon young persons, at a 
given age, to make a request to be considered Members," and to bo 
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to consider that all attainders of our Meetings should 
be deejned Members, and be subjected to the opera- 
tion of the discipline.* In his opinion, some pastoral 
visits should be paid to the children of our Members, 
on their arriving at their majority ; but what the oificers 
of the Church should say is not indicated, although 
what they should not say is clearly specified. 

Any such question as this, in his view, is unad- 
visable ; " Art thou at peace with God through Jesus 
Christ; and is thy judgment satisfied to remain in 
communion with those among whom thou hast been 
born X' (See page 264.) Any such questions might be 
fraught with serious consequences to the susceptible 
minds of the young, and therefore we are to choose the 
only alternative in his opinion, to continue to accept 
these persons as Members, and subject them to the 
operation of the discipline, ivithout the slightest 
volition on their part on their coming to years of 
understanding ! We agree with him in thinking such 
questions quite uneaUed for and unnecessary, but do 
not accept the alternative. 

striking fhem off our books if they did not make sucli application ; 
and he has often heard him ose the expression that " such a sieve 
would let go much of the wheat, and retain much of the chaff," 
which evidently applies to a demand. 
• See page 272. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

On the two. great questions involved by Membership in any Church 
— Some Remarks on our Present Membership. 

There has existed for some years, in the Church of 
England, a great agitation against subscription to 
Creeds and Articles, which has not been without its 
eflfect in other societies. This agitation is levelled 
against the means by which the Founders of this 
Church hoped to have secured a Christian Ministry, 
and which has proved abortive from the circumstance 
that the pious laity are shut out from the privilege of 
administering their own afiairs and choosing their own 
ministers. The party, now called the Broad Church 
party, pursue the dream of a comprehension of all 
forms of belief in a National Church, with the object 
of retaining the funds of the State Church. We do 
not speak under the term of the Broad Church party 
of the followers of Whately, of Copleston, of Arnold, and 
of Hare, but of the party who would now admit, into 
the ministry of the Church of England, persons who do 
not believe in Christ, in the sense in which the Apostles 
believed in Him. They now ask for liberty to dissent 
from the opinions of the Apostles and Evangelists on the 
cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, such as justification by 
faith. They discredit the miraculous element of the 
New Testament, and, in truth, do not agree with the 
Apostle Paul when he tells the Corinthians that '^ if 
Christ be not raised " our " faith is vain/' we " are yet 
in our sins." They see, however, great value in the 
bright moral lessons of Christianity, and they accept 
that only as religious truth which commends itself to 
what they term the " Verifying Faculty f and, having 
cut themselves adrift from the moorings of "the 
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Apostles' Teaching and Fellowship," Acts ii. ver, 42j 
they approve of the reception by the Christian Church 
of all shades of opinion, from Unitarianism to Deism, 
and from Deism to Pantheism. We do not believe 
for a moment, that our friend J. S. Eowntree would 
approve the admission of persons to our membership 
who do not accept the plaLn New Testament repre- 
sentation of what Christianity is ; but we say that the 
proposal he has made to render indefinite the line 
between Attenders and Members,^' and to continue the 
present system of Birthright Membership would in- 
evitably admit, on principle, persons (such as the 
founders of the Church of England intended to 
exclude), both to membership and to all the offices of 
the Society, including the Christian ministry, on one 
simple condition, viz. that they are of ordinarily moral 
and irreproachable lives. He is brought evidently to 
this conclusion by his dread that the imposition of 
some Creed, or Shibboleth (seepage 266, line 1), either 
written or spoken, would be necessary if Birthright 
Membership were abolished. This brings us to the 
point that at the threshold of the subject of Member- 
ship in any Church tliere are two questions, which 
must be plainly answered before we can enter upon 
the consideration of any collateral matters. Granting 
that there are to be outward societies of men, called 
Churches, the first question is : Is it necessary, or is it 
not, that they Hhould l>elieve in Christ, in any sense 
which corresponds to the New Testament definition of 
the word Christian, Believer, Follower, or Disciple of 
Christ 'i This has nothing whatever to do with the 
question respecting the imposition of Creeds, Articles, 



*f'Vfa do not (tee the Blightest difficiilty in the class of attendere 
of our meetings bocouiing twice as unmcroua as at ptesent, and it only 
appears a difficulty frnra the point of view of Birthright Member- 
ship. The distinction has existed from the earliest ages of the Church, 
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and Subscriptions, and attempts "to gauge spiritual 
experience." We fully agree with J. S. Rowntree, 
that membership in the Society of Friends, or in any 
Church, should be based, to a considerable extent, 
upon agreement in practice, and particularly in prac- 

ftical methods of unitedly labouring in the cause of 
Christ, and not upon minute questions as to doctrine 
or creed. But we maintain that an answer to our 
first question is inevitable. If we answer that it is 
not necessary that a member should believe in Christ, 
or be a disciple of Christ, in the plain and ordinary 
, New Testament sense, we are involved in the absurdity 
I" of asserting that the great Founder of the outward 
land visible Church, and Hia Apostles, admitted, on 
' pnnciple, persons who were enemies to Christ and hia 
Gospel, and persons who were perfectly lukewarm and 
indifferent. That Christ himself admitted Judas; that 
f the Laodiceans were lukewarm and indifferent ; that 
here were persons among the Church of Corinth who 
did not believe in tlie Resurrection, has nothing to do 
' "Bith the question we are now dealing with. Even 
our friend J. S, E., would not contend that Judas was 
a traitor when our Lord admitted him ; or that the 
Laodiceans were lukewarm and indifferent when they 
Jirst became members ; or that disbelievers in the Resur- 
rection were admitted, ossiicA, into the Church of Corinth. 
BJf then we say that those who profess to believe in 
Christ, i. e. Christians, alone are eligible as members 
of any outward Society professing to be a Christian 
Church, are we necessarily involved in the dilemma 
of either approving Birthright Membership or of laying 
down a purely doctrinal basis for membership 1 

We think that J. S. R. has, by an illustration of his 
own, shown that this need not be the ease ; and yet that 
membership in the outward and visible Church, in the 

I time of the Apostles, was never granted without an 
outward profession of faith in Christ. In the words 
C 2 
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of the Apostle Paul ; " If thou confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy heart that God 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved;" and 
the burden of proof rests upon those who deny that 
any other class of persons, but those who were such, 
were received into outward fellowship. He remarks, 
very truly, that the early Christian Church (page 373) 
" opened its arms to converts in the first stages of 
Christian experience." ^' 

We are not aware that it has ever been proposed, 
by the advocates of any more scriptural and rational 
system of membership in our Society, that any 
other course should be followed ; and, curiously 
enough, in J. S. R.'s own statement (page 254) of 
their views, they are not represented as demanding 
a more nan-ow basis than the early Cliurchofthe New 
Testament. The instance adduced in proof of the 
remark quoted above, is that of the Ethiopian Eunuch, 
(Acta viii. 37), and we venture to think that it proves 
a great deal more than he intends it to prove. 

The Eimuch'a question to Philip was, " 8ee, here is 
water, .what doth hinder me to be baptised?" {^.e. 
received by an outward sign that he was washed, 
cleansed, sanctified in tlie name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God, as njit person to be a 
member of any outward Christian Society.) 

What is Philip's reply ? " If thou helievest iiith all 
thine heart thou mayest." He puts the responsibility 
before God upon the conscience of the supposed con- 
vert, and the convert answers, " I believe that Jeeus 



* Tertiillirtn, in tlie year a.d. 207 to 217, remarka pithily upon 
this : " If Philip ao eaaily baptised the Chamterlain, let ua reflect 
that a manifeat and conapicuous evidence that the Lord deemed him 
worthy was interpoaed." (252 voL l, Works Ante-Nicene Library.) 
This illustratea how there was a tendency in the Church then to 
prf»i» for the eaay admission of unaiiitahlo cnnditktes, which ho very 
lightly lebukea. 
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Christ is the Son of God;" and Philip, considering this 
doubtless as a credible profession of faith, and from 
the heart, baptised him. 

We conclude that no person who ever read this 
doubted that we have here the reception of a person 
into the Visible Church, and that we have here the 
apostolic condition of membership. 

Is this " unfavourable to the proposal of making 
membership dependent on personal application f " — 
see p. 271 (where it is said, without attempt at proof, 
that the experience of various Churches is not in 
favour of this practice.) Was this submission to a 
* creed verbal or written ' (see p. 266) an attempt by 
the evangelist Philip to "gauge," to "subject to 
human scrutiny," the spiritual life of his convert 1 
Was this " a formal confession of faith V (see pp. 
263, 264) and would the omission of the enquiry of 
Philip have been " eminently successful in stamping 
the sense of personal responsibility" on the Ethio- 
pian ? which is claimed by J. S. E. as a feature of our 
present system of membership. 

Is it not obvious that Philip does not assume any 
knowledge of the exact state of the man's heart, but 
that he rests the responsibility of the convert's pro- 
fession upon the man himself 'i It was no question of 
whether Philip had * ' spiritual and mental affinities " 
with tha person, nor of the convert's " powers of ex- 
pression," which it appears now play so large a part in 
influencing Committees for the reception of members 
among us (p. 265) ; nor of the " pronunciation of 
theological formulas " ; or shibboleths (see p. 266) ; 
nor of Philip's fitness to constitute himself a "judge 
of the spiritual condition" (p. 265) of the said con- 
vert ; but the sole question was, had he the belief tvith 
all the heart, which the Eunuch immediately expressed 
in the earnest words, " I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God " "i Ages of experience in the Church 
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Universal, and a century and a half of experience in 
our own, has proved by sad experience, that a perfeefJy 
moral and irreproachable ■walk in life does not neces- 
sarily evince heartfelt faith in Christ, the Son of God. 

The character of our sins and temptations depends 
upon our education and position. There is /lo Chridiaa 
love without living faith. It is " faith working by 
love " which makes a Christian. Faith without love is 
like a flower which does not come to perfection. The 
Society of "Friends would, in our opinion, have been 
spared many sorrowful episodes in its history, and 
peculiar diBiculties, especially in dealing with young 
people — such, for instance, as it has experienced at 
Manchester — had it from its origin on principle uni- 
formly asked the question which Philip asked the 
Ethiopian, of all apphcants for membership. Had this 
been so, we think that Birthright Membership would 
never have been instituted. 

Here we must object to the representation which is 
given (see p. 254) of the views of those who consider 
tiiat a public profession of faith in Christ, and a 
voluntary personal application should precede mem- 
bership in an outward Church. They consider, it is 
stated, that an outward or visible Church is " a com- 
pany of Christian people, who should he made to 
correspond in theii- membership with that spiritual 
Body of which the Lord Jesus Christ is the living 
Head," and that the Society of Friends, as a Church, 
is " hound to see that its members are religious per- 
sons." This is, we venture to think, not what they 
say ; they do not believe that any human arrange- 
ments whatever will succeed in " mahug " a perfectly 
pure Church or Society ; but wliat they say is, that 
human arrangements, which receive on principle into 
visible Churches ( — the Divinely appointed instru- 
ments for the propagation of the Christian religion) 
persons who, upon J. S. Rowntree's own showing 
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(we say it advisedly) may be the deadliest opponents 
of Christ's religion ; and who, with all the care which 
can be expended upon their religious education, to use 
J. S. E/s words, *' as years pass will depart farther 
and farther from the fold of Christ," and those, too, 
who become middle-aged men and women, " without 
having made a decided choice between allegiance to 
Christ or to the world."— They say that human 
arrangements which receive such persons into Chris- 
tian conmiunion, unsolicited by the persons themselves, 
and without even consulting them, frustrate the 
Divine intentions, and the objects of any human 
society called a Church. They say that though man 
cannot "mafe" a perfectly pure Church on earth, 
man can "maAe" an impure and unholy Church. 
" What communion hath light with darkness ? or he 
that believeth with an infidel 1 " asks the apostle Paul ; 
and is the fact that such persons are now generally 
born of Christian parents in a Christian country a less 
reason for refusing to receive them into the Christian 
Church ? 

There is, therefore, too much truth in the remark 
that the Christian army is paralysed in its movements 
by the constant pouring into its ranks, by a human 
arrangement, of those who are either not followers of 
the great Captain of their Salvation, or who have 
never asked for communion or membership. 

Again, who could so define the duty of the Society 
of Friends, as a Church, that it is bound " to see that 
its members are religious persons " ? How any Church 
can do this we cannot conceive. What is said is this 
— ^That the whole conception of the character and 
objects of the outward and visible Church implied by 
Birthright Membership, is erroneous and contrary to 
the great principles of Church Architecture laid down 
in the New Testament, when an arbitrary number of 
persons is separated from the great world (be they the 
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Society of Friends, oi- the inhabitants of a province or 
of a kingdom) and all their newly-born infanta are 
made Members of the, or rather a, church. The 
opponents of our present Membership say thai; the 
outward and visible Church consists of persona 
who are voluntarily induced, by the Holy Spirit, to 
unite, on the basis — without any attempt to "gauge" 
spiritual experience, or to *' compare themselves among 
themselves" — of a profession of Faith in Christ as the 
Son of God, in a Society for their mutual encourage- 
ment to walk in this evil world as becometh the 
Gospel of Christ, and for the great purposes of propa- 
gating this Gospel and budding each other up in their 
most holy faith. These persons are witnesses to the 
world of the truth of the Christian religion, and fur- 
nish to the world an outward evidence of the reality 
of their conviction, by their joint action, and the sacri- 
fices of time, money, and reputation which they make 
unitedly for the propagation of their religion. If we 
rob this action of its spontaneous character — by reck- 
oning persons to be what they are not, or by "asking" 
them to become what they have no heart to become- — 
the Church is shorn of all its strength. It is ti-ue that 
men may profess what is untrue, and enter the Church 
as hypocrites — or they may become hypocrites after 
they have entered — but those who are not Christians 
are not devoid either of conscience or of honour, and 
when a Church keeps true to its Divine objects there 
is little to attract the worldly-minded. ''^ 



• "We do deeiro to attract the world to hear the preaching o; 
Gospel. Hence the very ({veat importance of drawing the distinc- 
tion between Attendera at a plane of worship and professed. Cliri*- 
tiana. It was the object of our BlesHeJ Lord to attract as many as 
poBsible to hear. He accommodated hia movements to this end : 
preached on the mountain, on the steps of the Temple, in the boat, 
&c. &c. ; but He fhose twelve, coiiindsBioned tlio seventy, bid tho 
wavering one to "JoUow me," and let the dead bury their dead, 
&C. &c 
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On the one hand we have the systematic recep- 
tion of all who are born within a given circle ; if we 
receive all the World so bom we must receive on 
principle all the hypocrites, &c. &c. in that particular 
section of it, into the bosom of the Church. On the 
other, we receive a very few persons who succeed in 
deceiving us. It is precisely like a shopkeeper who 
receives young men with high professions and a good 
character, and because one here and there turns out a 
thief and i*obs the till, he is counselled not to believe 
any longer in human nature, but to receive young men 
to attend his counter who make " no profession " of 
being honest, and of having a good character, and a 
desire to serve him faithfully. We can conceive this 
defended in theory, but would it answer in practice ? 
This brings us to the second question. 

It is obvious that any particular Church or Society 
of persons, such as have been described, have the 
power of laying down certain principles and rules for 
their guidance as an outward Society. How can any 
walk together unless they be agreed ? 

Our discipline, for instance, depends for its sanction 
entirely on the words of our Lord, " If thy brother 
trespass against thee, tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother,'' &c. ; and w the last resort we 
are to " tell it to the Church.'' Our peculiar views 
respecting War, Oaths, the Ministry of the Gospel, 
&c., depend again on the New Testament for their 
authority. What arrangements the Society or. Church 
thinks fit to make respecting pastoral, care over its 
members, the visitation of the sick, widows, and father- 
less, and the poor in their affliction ; the performance 
by deputy of what cannot possibly be done by every 
member of the flock; the methods to be taken for 
preaching the Gospel to the world; for providing 
sound Scriptural instruction for the children of mem- 
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Ijera*; arc all matters of agreement, respecting whii;h 
the importance of a mutual understanding between a 
Church and a Christian joining that Church cannot be 
denied. We receive general instruction on these mat- 
ters in the New Testament, and although certain great 
principles are there laid down, still these are subjects 
on which Christian men and women may reasonably 
differ in opinion. In every human institution for real 
work, to ensure harmonious working, a distinct agree- 
ment on the part of the person proposing to join such 
a Society, is found to ensure both harmony and 
vigorous co-operation among the members in cax-rying 
out the great ends of any Institution. Hence the 
absolute necessity of some such agreement as to the 
outward constitution of a Church. It may be by 
active labour, or by sympathy and encouragement, 
or the dedication of worldly goods to the service; 
but still, Christians, while united by faith to their one 
living Head, are compelled (like citizens of the world), 
to secure these great ends by uniting in various Societies 
or Churches. Therefore there is a clear ground for the 
existence of the Society of Friends, the Baptist, Inde- 
pendent, j\Iethodist, and Presbyterian Societies, &c. 
&C.+ Freedom of conscience is secured by our perfect 
liberty to unite with one or other of these Societies. 
The principle of welcoming a man, who is known 
to be united by faith to our common Lord, and 
of holding religious communion with Him — in some 
cases even admitting liim to preach and pray in their 
assemblies, without asking him to unite in their 
work or Society — is increasingly acted upon, and is, we 
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• Of wliieli our public sclioola are nearly the only instance in our 
Body, and api>ear iiotjitiveJy to comprise all the religioua care they 
receive, 

I The Churuh of EuglaiiU contaliiB a Church, but is not strictly 
speaking a Chuiuh, having no povei of self-go vcmnivnt. 
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think, a sound and most important principle, which 
will bear the closest scrutiny, and is calculated to 
produce the most blessed fruits. We may remark, 
too, in passing, that the reason why the Plymouth 
Brethren have been so grievously divided, is not, as 
J. S. R. conceives, because they draw a strong, and, 
perhaps exaggerated, line of demarcation between be- 
lievers and unbelievers, but because they try to unite 
together simply on the ground of the Communion of 
believers ; recognising, the New Testament as their 
written law, and feeling a strong objection to laying 
down any further basis for their action as a Society. 
There is no agreement as a Church, that such and such 
New Testament principles lead them to such and such 
provisions as to certain practical methods of carrying 
out the great ends of an outward church. Therefore 
the appeal is not to a recognised basis of procedure in 
matters of Discipline and Church Government, but 
directly to the New Testament on each occasion ; and 
we have the authority of members of that community for 
saying that this, and other similar defects in their 
arrangements, have greatly conduced to their lamen- 
table divisions. "^^ They are principally composed of 

* The following has been received from our friend John Eliot 
Howard, of Tottenham, who we need hardly remark is an eminent 
member of the more liberal section of the Churches of the Plymouth 
Brethren : — 

" I have carefully examined the statements you have laid before 
me ; and remark, in the first place, that the strictures of J. S. 
Eowntree do not appear to me founded on any clear acquaintance 
with facts. I cannot perceive that * the attempt to draw a strong 
line of demarcation between believers and others* had anything 
whatever to do with the internal dissensions of the * Brethren.' 
In my private opinion they were, in the origin, too lax in this 
respect ; so that individuals, such as Professor Kewman, were 
accredited, more on the ground of professed zeal and self-denial, than 
of any confession of faith, except that which is implied in the 
participation in the Lord's Supper. The dissensions that have 
unhappily arisen commenced amongst the leaders — men generally 
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persons who are dissatisfied witli other Churches. Some 
disapprove of all organised societies, some are Calviuists 
of the strictest school, Rome are Arminians like om-- 
selves. It can readily be conceived that, among men 
who are not united on more than one point (a union, 
sufficient indeed for the Saints in Light, but quite 
insufficient for men with human frailties), the want of 
this clear understanding, which worldly men, in their 
greater wisdom, first secure from the members of their 
societies, is a great loss. They cannot appeal to any 
rules, &c., accepted by all who enter the Society. 
It is thus that the churches of the Plymouth Brethren 
necessarily present a spectacle which is a living pro- 
test against the principles which J. S. Eowntree endea- 
vours to commend to our notice, when he suggests 
that all attenders be deemed members, even without 
the basis of agreement among the Plymouth Brethren. 
"With regard to the practice of the Methodists, Con- 
gi'egationalists, and Baptists, J. S. Kowntree seems 
to be under the impression that they require a sub- 
scription to doctrinal articles before a person is received 
a member. We append a note received by the author 
from E. B. Underhill, LL.D., the Secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society and who is chosen Presi- 
dent of the Baptist Union for the coming year; and 
from James H. Rigg, of the Training College for 
Teachers, and member of the Wesleyan Conference 



of vatlier High Cliuicli views of Bccleaiaatical autliority, and with 
a full ehai*, it may be, of Liiiiiftn infirmity. They would uot hear 
with each other ; and though their points of difference may be 
viewed in different lights, 1 conceive that they would generally \a 
unintelligible to onlinary Christians. I do not by this deny Uieit 
importance, but wish it clearly to be understooi] that they do not 
at all justify Mr. Kowntree's remarkii. Sitch leaders, iinless thejr 
had more grace, must always have found grounds of lUssi'nsion, and 
e to rend the iioek asunder." 
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and of the London School Board, which shews this 
is not the case.*^ 



* Extracts from a letter from E, B, Uuderhill, LL,D., Secretary 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, Editor of the Hansard 
Knollys Society'* s publications, ^c, 4'^. : — 

"Baptist Mission House, 17th Nov., 1872. 

" In answering your questions, I can speak from experience as 
to the practice of Baptist Churches in receiving members. There 
is no unifQrm mode among us. But / neve7* heard of any church 
requiring a candidate to receive or subscribe to a creed. The one 
object sought is some satisfactory evidence that the candidate has 
been truly converted to God, that his life has undergone the great 
change signified by the word * regeneration.' In doing this the 
methods vary." 

Dr. Underbill goes on to describe the methods. The applicant 
in all cases first sees the pastor ; afterwards the church generally 
appoints two or three members to visit the applicant ; and the only 
inquiries addressed to the applicant are whether he believes in the 
main doctrines of the Gospel. " No creed or formulary is adduced 
or produced, nor is the candidate required to express his assent to 
any creed. I think I may positively say that this practice, is 
universal in every Baptist church. Independent churches act in 
the same way ; but it is understood that they are not quite as rigid 
as Baptist churches in their requirements." 

" The Methodists, I believe, require of any person joining their 
classes a single profession of a desire to save their souls. If they 
attend regularly, and satisfy their leader of their sincerity, they are 
soon admitted to the communion. But the spirit of the class 
system is such that any careless or wicked person is soon eliminated 
from the class, and his standing in the Society comes to an end." 



Extract from a letter received from James H, Bigg, Principal 
of the Wesley an Training College (for School Teachers), 
Member of the Lcmdon School Board, Author of " Essays 
for the Times," ^c, 

" Wesleyan Training College, S.W., 
" 13th Jan., 1873. 
" In answer to your inquiry, I will quote from our * Eules of 
Society.' . " There is only one condition previously required of those 
who desire admission intot hese societies, viz., * a desire to flee from 
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We would, therefore, ask : — Though our religious 
Society has escaped the error of the Plymouth Brethren, 
of not laying down a definite basis of agreement as to 
the principles and rales on which its operations are to 
be conducted, does it not fall into an equally grave 
error ? In the first place it accepts persons and places 
them under the operation of these rules, who may not 
be Christians at all, and therefore have no interest 
whatever in the working of the Society, unless it be to 
work it so as, either consciously or unconsciously, 
to impede the obj ects of the Great Head of the Church, 
such as the evangelisation of the world, the comfort 
and consolation, and communion of the church mem- 
bers, &c. ; and, in the second place, it applies the 
discipline and urges the rules and objects of the 
Society upon young people who have never accepted 
them, and they are treated as necessarily approving these 
things, (because forsooth, they are good and excellent) 
when they have never so approved them. Or, in the 
third place, it places them in such a position that, just 
at the most critical and most sensitive portion of their 
religious life, they must either acquiesce in what they 

the wrath to come, and to he saved froiii their eina.' But wherever 
this ia fixed in the soul it will he shown hy its fntita," &c 

"Such H, society is no other than a company of men having the 
form and aeeking the power of godliness ; united in order to pray 
together, to receive the word of exhortation, and to watfti over 
one another iu love, that they may help each, other to work out 
their salvation. No member is ever required to make a profession 
of faith, public, or iirivate, before the church, or to the clase, or 
to the minister. The life and essence of our church organisation 
is feltownhip. The man who is willing to Iwcome a fellow, to 
join actually in the fellowship, ia received forthwith, and if he 
livea consistently ia retained. The laat thing Mr, Wesley 
would have consented to would have lieen to make any creed or 
ojmVii'om a condition of church fellawahip with hia aocietiea." The 
partaking of the communion is among the Wealeynna practically 
esaeutuil to memhci'ship, and m eqiuvalent to the profession of faith 
in Christ, 
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have never had submitted to their judgment, or sepa- 
rate themselves from their nearest and dearest friends. 
Suppose a young person has imbibed sceptical views 
and has the strength of mind not to be ashamed of his 
or her opinion, and even, to some extent, propagates it. 
He regards the interference of the Church as a piece of 
ecclesiastical tyranny, and says, " I am willing to be 
convinced, but you threaten me with a kind of social 
ban, a sentence of excommunication; and this is 
to me the worst argument in the world." His mem- 
bership is his birthright, he is part of a respectable 
corporation, possessing large property and certain 
educational advantages. He has entered into no pro- 
mises, he is tinder no obligations to the Society, he has 
not even had the opportunity of accepting or refusing 
any religious instruction from Ministers called to such 
work, and approved by the Church. He considers he is. not 
bound in honour to make himself master of the opinions 
of the Church, propounded in the Book of Extracts. 
The necessary action of the Society, if it would vindi- 
cate its position as a Christian Church, is, to his mind 
(and who shall venture to say that it is not really so '?) 
an act of injustice. The origin of all this complication 
is obviously Birthright Membership alone. Eeverse 
the picture, he is merely a child of a member of the 
Society. The Church has a mission to him ; it seeks 
to make him a Christian ; it sets apart and encourages 
certain of its members who have the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit for such service ; its message to him concerns 
the interests of his immortal soul. Our Society is not 
endeavouring to flatter him by putting him on trifling 
Church appointments and attempting to allure him 
merely to join a Society; it does not cry to him 
helplessly, " How are our Meetings for Discipline to be 
kept up if thou dost not come to them V^ It entreats 
him to receive the message from Heaven which it 
bears ; its duty is ^' to give a reason" to every one who 
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asks " a reason" of our exalted hopes. The spirit of 
opposition gives way before the meekness which in- 
structs, and in such service a shower of Heavenly 
gifts and graces descends upon weak, fallible men, 
yielding themselves to be the organs of the Holy Spirit 
for the conversion of the world. The surpassing glories 
of the Person of Christ, the mystery of the Cross, the 
reality of the New Creation, arc exhibited by the 
servants of Christ and of the Church, as men whose 
office is to persuade, not to enforce or command. 

Instead of our Ministers gathering congregations, 
we have whipped-up — by means of applying the Disci- 
plLne to persons to whom it does not properly apply — 
congregatioiis to our Ministers, and have not encouraged 
our Ministers to seek fresh congregations ; and many 
a pious and learned man (in the best sense), who would 
have secured a congregation of 500 or 1,000 persons, 
has laboured in our Meetings for half a life-time, hardly 
seeing the slightest fruit of his labours, and has 
wondered why it is, and has put it down, in his deep 
humility, to want of personal holiness ; when the fact 
is that he has been preaeluig to persona who, as a con- 
gregation, do not seek liis ministry from a desire to 
be taught ; to persons who, generally speaking, have 
not been gathered by the " preaching of the Gospel," 
but on another principle. But we will take another 
case, where the Society ia dealing with a worldly young 
man, and stands at the bar of public opinion. He ia, 
we will suppose, tlie son of some wealthy Friend, 
and well educated, but has never made any profession 
of belonging to the Society. He is known by them as 
a gay young man, earing nothing for religion, although 
lie attends oiu" Meetings. He falls into a snare and 
his moral character is at stake. His family are valued 
Members of our Body. His father rebukes him and for- 
gives him, and his moral nature eventually re-asserts 
its superiority. The matter, for the sake of the young 
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man, is a family secret. Au Overaeer hears of tlio case 
and does his duty faithfully. The young man is 
publicly disowned by a Christian Society to which he 
Tiever made the slightest pretence of belonging by any 
tie of conviction, and the Society of Friends is the exe- 
cutioner of his pubUc disgrace. Hia father, as a 
Minister in the Society, was bound by every considera- 
tion which can bind one of its officers, to carry out its 
discipline, and to denounce his son, did not the ties of 
nature prove themselves stronger tlian the system of 
Birthright Membership, which places every one, Father, 
Overseer, and young man in a false position. If the 
Overseer is lax, other denominations lift up their hands 
in astonishment and say — as the writer haa heard said — - 
" You have some excellent Christian people among you, 
but we cannot understand how you can consider such 
and such young people as Members \ " 

Shall we blame the young man if he considers that 
he has suffered an injustice ? Will the carefully-worded 
and weU-halanced statement of our friend, of tlie posi- 
tion the Society occupies towards hira, avail J. S. R. 
when he speaks to those who are without 1 Will they 
not answer him that the Society may tacitly take what 
position it will, but the question is, do the persons con- 
cerned accept its position, viz., that, because they have 
been entered in infancy on its books, therefore, unless 
they send in their resignation, they desire to belong to 
it, and are supposed wdling substantially to approve 
the official exposition of the Rules, Doctrine and 
Practice of the Society ? We ask, do " those who 
seriously demur to this exposition," " naturally retii'e " 
from the community which issues it 1 {v. page 362). 

We never heard the subject put to our young people 
on attaining years of understanding, as J. S. R. in 
fact puts it-—' If you do not substantially approve 
all which is contained in our Book of Discipline, we do 
not wish to retain you as Members.' We have never 
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lieartl tlie opiniou expreased, either among young or old, 
that a Member of the Society of Friends is bound in 
honour to retire from the Society on any such grounds. 
Here ia really the secret of the want of sympathy be- 
tween the ideaB of the older and yoimger Memljers. Our 
younger Members, who are rehgiously inclined, are en- 
gaged iu labours which appear to them more important 
for the intercata of the Christian religion than the work 
of tho Society. They do not approve of many things 
in our Society. Our Church ofHcers have never been 
obliged to seek to make use of them for the service of 
tho Church. They have never been compelled to win 
the undecided and irreligious children of our Members, 
nr to raise up congregations from the world. 

Hence the unbending and rigid position of the 
Society 1 It is self-contained ; it is recruited without 
Lliought or care ; it has not to consider the conditions 
on which anxious and thoughtful young Christians 
will desire to become Members. It has so long lived 
on conditions different from those of a vigorous, mis- 
sionaiy Church, that it shrinks and sees its doom fore- 
stalled iu the abolition of Birthright Membership. 
Parents shrink lest their children should leave the 
Society ; and they have more trust in not chaVenging 
any attention to the views of the Society than in any 
other system ; and hope tliat their children, having 
obtained the distinction before the world, of being Mem- 
bers of a Christian Church without trouble on their 
part, or serious thouglitfulness on the part of their 
children, may afterwards become truly Christian young 
people. - These youthful Christians only obtain a 
status and position after the qualification of many 
j'cars of regular attendance at Meetings for Discipline, 
instead of being early and cordially welcomed, as they 
were in the early Society, and aa they are in some 
other Churches, ns the great means of their support 
and the perpetuation of their Christiiin principles. 
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To those who have closely watched the effects of our 
system, there is also a singular absence of complete 
confidence by the Church in our members, which leads 
to a barren appointment of Committees to confer and 
report, ratheu than to a. selection of persojis having 
Christian gifts and graces, and a real concern to strive 
to bring about the desired end. This is, we conceive, 
the direct result of an hereditary membership. There 
is too much disposition in our Botly calmly to see 
the mill grind withoiit asking, or even expecting, defi- 
nite results ; and to accept the regular working of so 
much machineiy for a proof of religious prosperity, 
and it is obvious that this apathy exists because the 
Society is not obliged to depend upon its own exertions 
for existence. It is not sufficient to have " old men 
for counsel and young men for war-." It is only " in 
the Lord" that either young or old can have "counsel 
or might." It is mainly by the recognition of Divine 
insti'uments, and by a spirit of hearty co-operation 
with them, and by liberal and self-denying support of 
such persons by Visible Chur-ches, that the greatest 
ti-iumphs of the Gospel liave been obtained. 

The Christian religion can never assert its force — 
under conditions such as these — in winning the masses 
of the population. If, as stated in the essay, " the data 
from which a right conclusion is to be deduced " in 
this matter are the " results of the various regula- 
tions in force in different branches of the Christian 
Church," who do not " run counter to the principles 
laid down by the Lord Jesus for the government of the 
Church," we may soon learn, and the writer has shown 
elsewhere, that the Churches who have been the most 
successful in propagating the Christian religion, have 
ALL a definite Membership of the character we have 
been speaking of, and not a Birthright Membership. 

Our discipline — if it were npplied to those persons 
only who are professed members of Christ's Church, 

D 2 
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and who accepted the regulations of the Society, modi- 
fied as they would be by the necessities of the case — 
would be most salutary, and could not in any pos- 
sible case, either be mis-represented, or, with the help 
of the Holy Spirit, ever misapplied. It would then 
apply only to persons who had violated the conditions 
on which they became MemberSy and much time which 
might be spent more profitably might be saved to the 
cause of Christ. It would be most useful in case of 
the Society being, in the providence of God, the means 
of any large ingathering. Is it too much to hope for 
that it will ever be thus used ? 
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CHAPTER ni. 
On the Membership of the Early Society of Friends. 

We annex the following extract from J. S. Rowntree s 

Prize Essay, "Quakerism, Past and Present,'* written in 

1859, which will shew his views at that period. 

"The year 1737 is remarkable as being that in which 
" Membership " was first recognised by the Yearly Meeting. 
Previous to that period (as before observed) the only criterion 
for determining connection with the Society of Friends was 
habitual attendance at its religious meetings. Nor in times 
of persecution was any other required ; but at the period we 
we have now reached, * when the profession of a Friend no 
longer tested individual conviction, difficulty arose in de- 
termining the limits of the Society's responsibility for the 
exercise of its discipline and the proper relief of its poor," 
which induced the Yearly Meeting to issue the following 
minute : * That all Friends shall be deemed Members of the 
Quarterly, Monthly, or Two-weeks' Meeting, within the compass 
of which they inhabited or dwelt the First-day of Fourth 
Month, 1737.' Many years elapsed before the consequences 
resulting from this enactment fully developed themselves. 
In some respects the evils that have arisen from it are more 
evident at the present time than had previously been the 
case ; but we conceive, it might have been early discovered, 
that to make Membership in a Christian Church dependent 
on the accident of birth, was very much to abandon the New 
Testament idea of a Church. Instead of being a company of 
faithful men and women, united in religious fellowship, and 
possessing a strong bond of union in heartfelt allegiance to 
their common Lord, the Society of Friends increasingly 
assumed the character of a corporation, existing for endis 
partly religious, partly social, and partly civil ; ajid containing 
a number of persons unconverted to God.. From the children of 
Friends being registered as Members at the time of birth, and 
being esteemed such tUl their names are removed by death, 
disownment, or resignation, even should they give little or no 
evidence of the possession of personal piety. Membership has 
virtually become hereditary, having certain privileges contin- 
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gent on its possession, and descends from father to son almost 
like other property. From tLia anoinaloits provision operating in 
conjunction with their mamage regulations, the Friends, as they 
have declined in numhers. have become increasingly hound 
together hy family relationship ; and whilst the spirit of clan- 
ship has conferred some elements of strength, it has also 
favoured the growth of that exclusive feeling which is rarely 
alraent from any association of men, in which Membership is 
principally obtained through hereditary descent. Such bodies, 
it is well known, look auspiciously on the infusion of new 
blood into their constitution, and a feeUng of this character has 
had a poweiful influence amongst the Friends during the last 
century in making them indifferent to the obtaining of 
proselytes. 

" In the latter part of last century the difficulties that arose 
from ' meetings for discipline ' being merely composed of a 
few elder Friends • (sometimes possessing little cj^ualification 
for the office, hut that of age), induced a elwnge in their 
coTistitiition, and gradually the attendance of all 'Mem- 
bers ' {i.e. the new ' Members ' constituted hy the definition 
of the Yearly Meeting — Eirtliright Members) was en- 
couraged. After this change, the ■weakness occasioned by 
the retention of numerous nominal adult ' Membera,' having 
a right to assist in its Church government, and generally 
to influence the poHcy of the Body, became more apparent. 
The presence of children in disciplinary Meetings (as Usleners 
merely) has been decidedly beneficial, and constitutes an 
important educational agency ; but we tidnk that, had some 
arrangement existed hy which young persons on attaining to 
years of maturityshould make a simple professionof their faith. 



• It was no etrictly necessary result of the r^ulations of the 
YaxXy Society that it so happened, since, originally, it accepted and 
made extensive use of the serviues of young and able men. The 
qualification for Members of tbe Meetings for Eiaciphne was correct - 
and Scriptimd ; hut the dread of any ontwanl form or ueremony in 
the reception of Meinhers of these Meetings, as the etiaivalent 
of Baptism, left the njiplication of the definition of a properly 
qualified member to the " Elders," i. e, settled Ministers, and there- 
fore the great principles of the Eiirly Frienila respecting Church 
Membership did not form a hnsts of action in the Monthly Meetings, 
and were therefore gradually forgotten, because not cmliodied in a 
positive institution. 
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or renounce their * Membership * in the Body, it would have 
operated as a powerful stimulus to serious parents, as well as 
to healthy congregations, in giving their children and young 
people that careful religious training which would be the 
most fitting preparation for such a profession. It would also 
have prevented or lessened the evils arising from the retention 
of merely nominal Members. The maxim, that * what is 
easily obtained is lightly esteemed,' declares a true principle ; 
and from * Membership ' being so indiscriminately granted to 
all the children of Friends, it is often regarded by them 
when rising into manhood or womanhood, in a false light; 
instead of being esteemed a privilege — as Membership with a 
Christian Church should ever be — it has been felt to be a 
burden, imposing restraints not demanded by their own con- 
sciences. Family ties, or other causes, often prevent such 
young people from separating the connection between them- 
selves and the Society; the Church itself will not do it, unless 
some act penal under its discipline be committed ; and so 
they remain, sometimes throughout a long lifetime (if we may 
accommodate Lord Macaulay's metaphor), * Members of the 
Society ' ; * but withered and distorted Members, adding no 
strength to the Body, and reproachfully pointed at by all who 
fear or envy the greatness * of Quakerism. 

" When the regulations respecting Membership had existed 
thirty or forty years, a considerable body of persons grew up, 
attending Meetings for worship, and making more or less of 
profession with the Friends, but not in Membership. 

" As tliis class was constantly recruited from parties who 
were disowned, but who retained some affection for their 
former principles or practices, by the children of such persons, 
and from other sources, it has increased to such an extent as 
now to constitute more than one quarter of all the wor- 
shippers in the Meeting-houses of Friends. How suitably to 
provide for the education, oversight, and marriage arrange- 
ments of this large body of persons, not considered as forming 
an integral part of the Society, but separated from it by an 
arbitrary and accidental line only, has been a source of con- 
tinual difficulty; and by neglecting these duties, loss has- 
been occasioned to the individuals themselves, and much 
weakness to the Society induced." 

Thus wrote our friend in 1869. We would ask 
our readers candidly to consider what valid reasons 
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have been given in the article published in the 
Quarterly Examiner of Fourth Month, 1873, for an 
entire change of view upon this important subject? 
The fact that an hereditary Society has no urgent need 
for recruiting its Members explains why so httle care 
has been extended to " attenders;" and the want of a 
TEUE line of demai'cation has rendered this " arbitrary 
and accidental " only. 

We now propose to deal with that part of the 
article which treats of the nature of the Membership 
of the Society of Friends in 1672, and comparing it 
with that existing in 1872, This is a subject with 
which, from the foregoing quotation, it will be seen 
that our friend is intimately acquainted. He brings 
forward no new facts in the article of 1872. It is for 

• him to explain why the facts now tell a tale they 

never seem to have suggested to his mind in 1859. 
To enable our readers to understand this we append 
the statement contained at p. 253 of the article, thus 
summing up his conclusion : — 

" Speaking generally, therefore, we think the state- 
ment that Birthright Membership is a modern institu- 
tion is not sustained. From the rise of Friends the 
children of its members have always been deemed to 
belong to it. It is not necessary to pursue this his- 
torical enquiry further." (P. 253). 

It will be obvious that the quotation from the prize 

L essay is intended to give an historical explanation of 
the gradual introduction of a Birthright Memberahip. 
Again (p. 252) : "When we come to enquire what is 
the difference in the relation of the Society to the 
children of its members at the two periods, but little 
change is apparent." While in the prize essay J. S. R. 
endeavours to convince us that the facts show a great 
change took place. 
Lot our readers carefully read the following quottt- 
tioii.from Barclay's "Apology": — 
L 
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" Those things which I, together with my brethren, do be- 
lieve concerning the Church. ; . . To be a member of a 
particular Church of Christ, as this inward work is indispen- 
sably necessary, so is also the outward profession of and belief 
in, Jesus Christ, and those holy truths delivered by his Spirit 
in the Scriptures, seeing the testimony of the Spirit recorded 
in the Scriptures, doth answer the testimony of the Spirit in 
the heart, even as face answereth face in a glass. Hence it 
follows that the inward work of holiness, and forsaking 
iniquity, is necessary in every respect to the being a member 
in the Church of Christ. . . . After that the princes of 
the earth came to take upon them that profession, and that it 
ceased to be a reproach to be a Christian, but rather became a 
means to preferment, men became such 6y lirth and educa^ 
tion, and not by conversion and renovation of spirit. . . . 
For, as to the nature and constitution of a Church (abstract 
from tiieir disputes concerning its constant visibility, infalli- 
bility, and the primacy of the Church of Eome), the Protes- 
tants, as in practice so in principles, differ not from Papists ; 
for they engross within the compass of their Church wJiole 
nations, making their infants members of it, by sprinkling a 
little water on them ; so that there is none so wicked or pro- 
fane who is not a fellow-member; no evidence of holiness being 
required to constitute a member of the Church. . . . But 
this inward call, power, and virtue of the Spirit of God is 
necessary to make a man a Christian, as we have abundantly 
proved before in the Second Proposition, according to these 
Scriptures, * He that hath not the Spirit of Christ is none of 
his.' * As many as are led by the Spirit of God are the sons 
of God.* . . . For Jesus Christ, as He regardeth not any 
distinct particular family or nation in the gathering of his 
children, but only such as are joined to and leavened with 
his own pure and righteous seed ; so neither regards He a baxe 
outward succession, where his pure, immaculate, and righteous 
life is wanting, for that were all one. He took not the nations 
into the new covenant, that He might suffer them to fall into 
the old errors of the Jews, or to approve them in their errors, 
but that He might gather unto Himself a pure people out of 
the earth. Now was this the great error of the Jews, to think 
they were the Church and people of God, because they could 
derive their outward succession from Abraham ; whereby they 
reckoned themselves the children of Ood, as being the offspring 
of Abraham, who was the Father of the Faithful. But how 
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severely doth tlie Scripture rebuke this vaiu and frivolo 
pretence 1 Telliug them ' that God is able of the stones to 
raise cliildren unto Abraham,' and that not the outward 'seed' 
but those that are found in tlie 'faith ' of Abraham, are the 
true ' children of faithful Abraham.' Far less, theu, can this 
pretence hold among Christians, seeing Christ rejects aU o\it- 
ward affinity of that kind. ' These,' saith He, ' are my 
mother, brethren and sisters, ^fho do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.' And again : ' He looked round about 
Him and said. Who shall do the will of God, these,' saith He, 
' are my brethren.' So, theu, such as do not the commands of 
Christ, are not found clothed with hia righteousness, are not 
his disciples ; and that which a man hath not he cannot give 
to another ; and it is clea,r that no man, nor Church, though 
truly called of God, and as auch having the authority of a 
Church aud minister, can any l(mger retain that authority than 
they retfiin the power, life and righteousness of Christianity ; 
for the form is entailed to the power and substance, and .not 
the substance to the form. . . . For, seeing nothing 
makes a man tmly a Christian but the hfe of Cliristianity, 
inwardly ruling iu his heart, so nothing makes a Church but 
the gathering of several Christians into one body," {Bardaij's 
Apology, Prop. X.) 

This passage has been constantly appealed to by the 
advocates of the abolition of Birthright Membership, 
and by those that have stated that the Membership of 
the early Society was not a Birthright Membership ; 
aud it has been printed and extensively circulated, and 
is not even alluded to by J. S. R, We think he 
ought clearly to sliow how it can be reconciled ■with 
his idea of a " Birthright Membership " in the early 
Society, and to explain how the Apologist could write 
such a passage if " from the rise of Friends the chil- 
dren of its members have always been deemed to 
belong to it." 

The whole of Barclay's " Anarchy of the Ranters"* 



• A reprint of this wnrk can be procured, price 3d., of W. 
Irwin, of Manchester. This tract was writtpn at the request of the 
Monui^ Meeting, which then conaisted of the Founders of the 
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precludes the possibility of the existence of Birthright 
Menibership. It is there stated that the Early Friends 
were " not so foolish as to concern ourselves with those 
who are not of us, far less who stand in opposition to 
us, so as to reprove, instruct, or reclaim them sua fellow 
members or brethren." — Page 23. 

We would meet the supposed analogy of our mem- 
bership to that of the Church of England, by the 
following quotation from Edward Burrough, stating 
the objections of the early Friends to the constitution 
of the Church of England. 

In a paper which now lies before the writer in 
manuscript, Edward Burrough gives " Some few 
reasons showing why we deny the Church of Eng- 
land," and are " such as are scornfully called Quakers." 
He first states that they consider the Church of Eng- 
land is a " false church,'' and then gives the reasons 
" why she is a false church." The first reason is : 
" Because she is not constituted of right members, but 
made up of members which are not born again, nor 
renewed in mind and heart (and of such members 
only doth the true Church of Christ consist), but the 
Church of England consists of the contrary." He 
claims for the Society of Friends, as against the 
Church of England, that " this way of religion is 
according to the Scriptures, and in the fulfilling of 
them {i.e. the Scriptures) in doctrine, practice, and 
conversation, and the ministry, ordinances, church 
government, and discipline," "according to the ex- 
ample of the Apostles." 

But the clear and decisive testimony he bears to the 
constitution of the early Society of Friends, must 
convince the most incredulous that, at that early 
period. Birthright Membership was repudiated as a 



Early Society, and shows that the Society generally endorsed 
the views on Church government there expressed. 
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mark of a " false church ;" and that young persons, oil 
attaining their majority, vrere not received as members 
of the outward Church, by right of parentage, as 
represented by J. S. Eowntree. 

E. Burrough continues the reasons why the Society 
of Friends fs a true church : "Fifthly. Because we have 
assurance, through faith, of the love and favour of the 
Lord God, and have obtained the rest, where comfort 
and satisfaction is enjoyed and the body of sin put 
off, and Christ the new man put on ; and our whole 
church consisteth of such members, and kone bdt 
SUCH are members of our Church, but who are bom 
again of the seed of God, nor is any in fellowship 
WITH XJS, but who know eomething of God in them to 
guide them." 

It will be observed that in this quotation there is 
no escape. Either Edward Burrough was hypocri- 
tically finding fault with the constitution of the 
membership of the Church of England, and falsely 
representing that the Society of Friends at that period 
was constituted on a radically different principle, or 
our friend, J. S. R., is mistaken in his conclusions. 

We venture to consider these two quotations deci- 
sive of the question. If they are not, a very heavy- 
charge against the sincerity of the Christian character 
of our early Friends may be considered to be proved, 
viz. that what they preached, they did not practise ; 
and that what they publicly, and in the most solemn 
manner, attacked as a great evil in the Presbyterian 

Church and the Church of England, they adopted in 

^^L their own Society. It will be observed that E. Bur- 

^H rough uses the word " Member," and iji " fellowship 

^H with us " in a sense which refutes J, S. E.'s theory 

^B that in the early Society Attenders were deemed 

^^ Members, or that Infants were deemed Members. 

^H We will, however, go a little farther, and deal 

^H with the reasoning by which points of resemblance 

■k 
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arc dwelt upon, which have, we venture to think, 
absolutely nothing to do with the question ; and 
points of difference, which really involve the whole 
question, are paaaed lightly over. Our friend says, 
"From the rise of Friends, the children of its Mem- 
bers have always been deemed to belong to it," there- 
fore, " the statement that Birthright Membership is a 
modem institution is not sustained." In what sense 
" to belong," to it ? The whole question of Birthright 
Membership is a question whether the government and 
conduct of a particular Church should rest, First, with 
Christians; and. Secondly, with persons who liave 
accepted its rules and methods of pursuing its great 
Chr&tian objects. Now the article itself fiirnishes 
conclusive evidence that in this sense the children of 
Members were not " deemed to belong to it ;" and that 
a child of a Member, in 1672, had not, on the ground 
of being a Member's child, the slightest right to par- 
ticipate in its conduct or government ; but that a 
young man of twenty-one, who was "faithful," 
" weighty," " seasoned," " substantial," evincing an 
attachment to the Society, was invited by the Elders, 
i.e. Ministers of the Church, and with the consent of 
the Monthly Meeting, became entitled to take his scat 
as a Member,* 

J. S. Kowntree has understated the qualifications 



• Ab a proof that this was not only the theory but thu practice, 
the reader may refer for a statement of the practice of the Early So- 
ciety to page 39 of the " life of Joseph Piko," published by the 
writer's father John Barclay, who remarks (pages 40 and 41) on this 
as a deeisiTB proof ; and states that the origin^ membership of the 
SoeietywBsnota Birthright Membership. " So far were our .jrorthy 
iiedecosBors," " those wJio inoulded the Sect of the Quakers " (he 
) refuting a statement of Beverley's in his " Letters on the State 
^of the Chnrch ") from retaining " the worst arrangements of the 
'Church of Eomo and the Church of England, or even of the Iteathen 
>£rakmins," by allowing "the carnal birth of those bom merely by 
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required, because tLere is in existence a minute of the 
Yearly Meeting — enacted shortly after 1673, the date 
of the first Yearly Meeting, although probably in 
operation long before — clearly showing that originally 
no persons whatever were to be admitted to a share in 
the Church power except those who were thoroughly 
convened persons, and who, in both their profession 
and ooiiduci, were Christian men and women. Now, 
let us deal with the two parallel columns at page 252, 
ill which, in spite of the admission that there was a 
line of division, and that certain members had the. 
administrative power in their hands (page 253), he 
endeavours to show that the position of a young 
person, the child of a Friend, then, was substantially 
the same as it is now. 

Ist. It is assumed, without the slightest attempt at 
proof,^^ that the words " profess with," and " belong 
to," meant identically the same thing on our ancient 
minute books, &c., and do not mean what the words 
naturally signify. 

2Dd. That the marriage with a Friend of a young 
man twenty-one years of nge, at our meeting-houses, in 
1673, implied that be was a full member ; when it is 
well known, that marriages constantly took place at 
that period, between persons who were Friends and' 
persons who were not strictly Friends, but " professed 
with" Friends, or objected to marriage by a priest. 

7th. Again if such a person died, his burial in a 

tlie will of the flesh to enjoy an eqiial sliare of all Chrintiftn privi- 
legea with those who are bom of the Spirit." ! 

The testimony of John Barclay, tliat thia waa not " tho practice 
of older anii hett*r tiraea," is, the writer Rubmits, entitlfid to some 
defurence, since, perhjips, no member of the Society of Friends, 
excepting Sewell, the historian, ever h:id a more intimate acquaint- 
ance witi the literature, both printed and manuscript, of the Early 
Socialy of Friends. 

" .Sob tabular statement at page 253 of J.S.Ii.'s nrtick- in Fourth 
Month Qaarlerhj Examiiia- of 1872. 
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Friends' burial-ground proved nothing, because per- 
sons, not Friends, were then buried in the said burial- 
grounds, and that they were used for those who 
" professed with" as well as those who " belonged to" 
the Society. 

6th. We have before replied to this, which is 
precisely the point where the whole comparison irre- 
trievably breaks down. 

5th. There is no evidence that the Early Friends 
felt in any way hound, in the same manner as we feel 
bound, by rules and regulations to relieve their own 
poor ; but if it were otherwise, they extended their 
relief in special cases by order of the meetings, even to 
persons not of the same denomination as their own. 

4th. Here again the proof is wanting that a " paper 
of denial " was anything more than it purported upon 
the face of it. A mere attender, if he committed an 
offence which would bring discredit upon Friends, 
would be asked to bring in "a paper of condemnation ;" 
and " a paper of denial" was merely a clearing the 
Society from any participation in his evil deeds. It is 
admitted that after the establishment of a distinct 
Birthright Membership in 1737 the use of these terms 
ceased, and new terms were substituted : why was this 
so, if it was coeval with the establishment of the 
Society '? 

3rd. We think it must be admitted on all hands 
that this is a serious historical error. It is evidently 
assumed as conclusive proof of the fact of Birth- 
right Membership existing in the Society of Friends of 
1672, that the Society registered the Births of all 
their children. That is, that after denouncing the 
baptism of infants, on the ground that they could not 
be members of a Church, — the same men entered 
them as Church Members and little Christians on the 
books of the Society ! Let us consider whether we 
know the reasons for the establishment of the 
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regiBtcra of Births, Deatlia, and Marriages. Is it not 
obvious that all persons, whether Friends or not, who 
objected to have their children baptized by a priest, 
married by a priest, and buried by a priest, would be 
cut off, by their non-use of the parish registrars (which 
were exclusively under the charge of the ecclesiastical 
authorities) from the proof of their title to properly of 
various kinds, and from all other adv^antages of such 
Registers, unless they established registers of their 
own 1 It ha.^ been assumed that George Fox first 
conceived thia idea ; but it is a historical fact that all 
the Baptist churches, and many of the Independent 
Societies, who objected equally with Friends to the 
National Ministry or priesthood, had such registers,- 
prior to the adoption of the plan by G. Fox. Now it 
must be obvious that if Baptists had their children 
registered in the register-book of their own Meeting 
Houses, J. S. R.'s argument would equally prove that 
the Baptists had a Birthright Membership and the 
cliildrea of their members were " always deemed to 
belong to them " — a supposition entirely contrary to 
the fact ; because every Baptist, ancient or modern, 
has contended for adult baptism and Membership, and 
has objected to the Baptism and reception of children 
as Members. 

Aud we may further add, as a decisive proof, that 
the registration of the infants of Friends had nothing 
whatever to do with Membership ; and that, at the 
period of ihe first entries, many Births, Marriages, and 
Burials, date so far beyond the date of the rise of the 
Society as to show that the whole registry was not 
contemplated from the point of view it now appears to 
present to our friend J. S. R., and that had he ex- 
amined the original Eegister Books they would have 
shown that such a view could not be taken. 

It is obvious that, if the earliest Registers of Birth 
datiug from the rise of the Society were intended to be 
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lists o/MemberSf they would have contained the date of 
birth of all adult Members, and this they evidently do 
not do : and if they were intended to form a list of all 
the infant Members (if we assume, with J. S. K. for a 
moment, there was any such intention), the Registers 
ought to be strictly confined to infants born either 
after the date of the establishment of the Register 
books, viz. 1668 to 1672, or within the date of the 
rise of the Society, say from 1652. We take the List 
of the Registrar-General, and select a few instances, e. g. 
AmpthiU, a Birth register for 1643 ; Langford, 1646 ; 
Barking, 1632-; Cornwall Q. M., 1609 ; East division, 
1634 ; Plymouth, 1627 ; Romsey and Southam, 1622 ; 
Headley and Bramshot, 1638; Colchester, 1613; 
Gainsborough, 1632 ; Kendal, 161 7. There is a Mar- 
riage in the Plymouth book for 1646 ; the Monthly 
Meeting of Aldebury, Beccles, and Heningham regis- 
ter one in 1639 ; Kendal, a Marriage in 1643 ; while 
at Thirsk a Burial is registered for the year 1610 I 
We conclude even J. S. R. would hardly claim the 
person here registered as a Birthright Member, or as a 
follower of Fox ! There are large numbers of entries 
of persons long before the date at which Friends began 
to acquire Burying Grounds ; and of Births twenty to^ 
twenty-five years before the books were established, 
but not sufiicient for us to suppose that on the adhe- 
sion of a person to the Society his Birth was registered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Some remarks oa tlie position of Children, in the Christian Chiirch 
— The effect of Birthright Membership on the preacMng of 
the Gospel — A few practical suggestions for the reversion 
of the Society to a sound system of Christian Meniberahip— 
On the " visible standard of hoHness " in the Society of 
Frie nds — C onclusion . 

An instance is given, in the paper of tlie children 
of some of the early Friends having kept up the 
meetings for worship ^when all their parents were 
in prison. It ia truly a touching incident ; but it 
also is made to serve the necessities of the argument, 
and it shows very clearly the way in which two things 
essentially distinct are constantly confused in the 
Article. "It illustrates," he says, "the power of 
those children's faith, and indirectly their relation to 
the religious body to which their parents belonged." 
The children clearly showed, by their actions, 
that they possessed in their hearts the work of faith 
with power ; they were Members of the Church 
Universal, and therefore it is tacitly assumed to be 
necessary that they should be Members of the early 
Society of Friends ; and that the noble conduct of 
the children was in some way the result of Birth- 
right Membership. The assumption made here, and 
elsewhere, is this : that every person who has true 
faith shown by works, ought to be, and must be, part 
of a visible Church Society ; and in order to secure 
this end, all the infanta born, within certain limits, of 
Christian parents, ought to be made to belong to some 
outward Church. The Church of Rome, the Church of 
England, and the Presbyterian Church thought so, and 
endeavoured, unavailingly, to enforce the i(ka by tlic 
sword. Now is it absolutely necessary to every 
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Christian that he should join some outward Church 1 

" We saw one casting out devils in Thy name," said the 
disciples of our Lord, " and we forbad him, because he 
followeth not us;" and the reply waa, "forbid him not, 
for there is uo man who can do a miracle in my name 
who canlightly speak evil of me ;" "He that is not against 
us is with us." The early Society of Friends took 
the view that a man might belong to the Church Uni- 
versal, and might even "profess with Friends" without 
being a Member of their Society or entrust-ed with 
Church Government. It is this confusion of ideas be- 
tween the Church Universal, which is 07ie, and a Church 
or Society in a particular place or places, which leads 
our author to the anxiety that children should not be 
unchurched. There can be no objection to consider 
children, when they have sufficient faith in Christ to 
strive to "do the things that He says," as unquestion- 
ably belonging to the Church Universal. But what 
has this to do with the question of Birthright Mem- 
bership, even if the text, " all your children are holy,"* 
(1 Cor. vii. 1 4) should be taken to mean all your chil- 
dren are members of the Church Universal and are 
regenerate persons ? Our objection to considering them 
as members of a particular Church is, that they are not 
fit to perform the duties of such a Society. They may 
be able to perform certain functions of the Church 
Universal, but until they are able to understand their 
duties as members of a particular Church, and can 
exercise them rightly, the responsibility does not 
attach to them. Children are not exhorted in the 
New Testament to obey the officers of the church, but 
to obey their parents ; while adult Christians are 



* Upon this test Dean Alford speaks plainly and nobly -when he 
says, "With regard to the bearing of this verse upon Infant 
Baptism, it seems to me to have none !" (See Alford's New Test, 
in loc). 
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exhorted to obey their Church Officers. There is not 
a si?i^le text in the New Testament which implies in 
the remotest degree that infants, or young children, 
were considered as belonging to the Church, in the 
sense in which it can be considered as an objective 
outward Bociety to advance the interests of Chris- 
tianity. 

Children of Christian parents are placed by Divine 
providence in a position in which the responsibility of 
their religioua training rests not upon the Church but 
exclusively upon the parents. Church officers cannot 
in any case rightly interfere between the parents and 
children. The legitimate deduction from the prin- 
ciples laid down by J. S. R. would be that they can 
rightly do so. As a deduction from the same prin- 
ciples, in the Church of England the right to catechise 
the children of a given district was given to the 
clergy, and had the force of law. All the Church can 
legitimately do is, we venture to think, this : to 
enforce on Christian parents their duties, and to offer 
them, in certain cases, the advantages of Christian 
Instruction for their children, of a superior kind, to 
supplement their own. In some cases this may be 
best done in connection with education, as in our 
public schools ; in other cases it may be done inde- 
pendently, 
^a We see no adequate reason alleged in this article for 

^H the alteration of J. S. R.'s views, and we regret that we 

^^k cannot find a single practical suggestion which aeema 

^H likely to help the Society of Friends in its difficulties. 

^H ■ We believe it is a fact that, as far as the perpetuation 
^H of the existence of our Society, the whole apparatus of 

^^1 our Adult Schools and Missions has, to a large extent, 

^H merely served to retain our younger Members by 

^H causing them to look away from the machinery of our 

^H Society, as cumbrous and ill-adapted to the great 

^^1 objects of a Church, and to leave it to go on ita way 
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alone and unaided. The maxim, "it will last our 
time," expresses the strong objection of the human 
mind to any kind of change, although convinced of its 
absolute necessity, both on scriptural and rational 
grounds. 

But then what will become of our Missions and 
Schools 1 Will they pass over to any other body of 
Christians, and still under another name retain their 
force and their usefulness 1 We think not, and that 
there are already indications that the gradual closing of 
our Meeting Houses will be the gradual closing of our 
Schools and Missions ; and that nearly the whole net 
result to our common Christianity will be the abstrac- 
tion of so many centres of Christian light and useful- 
ness, and of a large amount of property from the sum 
total of the means by which a sound and spiritually- 
minded form of Christianity, uncorrupted by the 
admixture of the Priestly or Sacramental element, 
is extended to the general population. 
' J. S. Kowntree very rightly remarks that "the 
working of Meetings for Ministers and Elders" is 
"worthy of our consideration," and that "few 
arrangements, civil or religious, in this country, are 
more elaborate in their machinery," than that which 
"is required for the appointment of Elders and 
recording of Ministers;" and he asks "What is the 
outcome of this elaborate machinery ? " The attentive 
peruser of J. S. Kowntree's Prize Essay, " Quakerism, 
past and present," will be at no loss, we think, for an 
answer ; and it is, shortly, this : that since the intro- 
duction of Birthright Membership and the institution 
of non-preaching or " Governing " Elders (of which 
we may remark there exists no mention in the New 
Testament, and that such officers were also unknown 
in the early Society of Friends), the Society of Friends 
as " a Church," (to use the words of its founders) has 
declined in numbers to an extent which threatens its 
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ultimate extinction both liere and in America,* and in 
a strictly Christian point of view as a Society, has not 
contributed its quota to the conversion of sinners, and 
the visiiale advancement of the Christian religion. 

The most serious effect of Birthright Membership 
is that which it has upon our practical action for the 
propa.gation of the Gospel in its simplicity and purity, 
and on the shepherding of the flock already gathered. 
There is no visible fiock, and thus Christian ministers 
are not acknowledged in their pastoral relation. " Take 
lieed to yourselves and to thei''^ocA,over which the Holy 
GhoHt has made you Overseers, to feed the Church of 
God, which He hath purchased with His own blood." 
The institution of non-preaching or " Governing " 
Elders and Overseers,t in the definition which we 
now make of their duties, was the necessary outcome 
of Birthright Membership, because it is obvious that 
after this was instituted there existed no body of 
persons in our Society who, in the New Testament 
sense, represented the outward and visible Church,* 
the " Body of Christ," and the " Mind of the Spirit," 
and therefore in practice it was obviously necessaiy 
that there should be a body of persons constituted 
who should stand between the mixed Congregation 
and the Ministers, and it was so arranged that they 
did not even represent this mixed congregation. Then 



• It liiis bpcome pmctioally extinct in "Wales, Scotland, and 
Holland. The correctness of the Mtatements of the writer respect- 
iiig the rapid decrease of Frieiida in America, have not hitherto 
been contested, ond have received confirmation from the Clerk of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

f We believe tlie word " Elder " to have been originally applied 
excluBively to Ministere. At a Conference lately held at Leeds, 
certain Early Minutes of Brigbouse Monthly Meetiuj^ were quoted 
to show that they were not ^ilwaya so. \Ve believe that these 
Minutes, rightly nnderstood, ■will he found to refer, not to "Elders," 
but to " Oversoera" or "Deacoiia," who were not gencndly Minis- 
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duties, which unquestionably belonged to Christian 
ministers who were chosen by the New Testament 
Church to fulfil the office of " overseer " or " bishop/' 
were transferred to other persons, who were gene- 
rally officers for life, and whose duties were loosely 
defined, and the exercise of them imperfectly con- 
trolled, and whose appointment, it might generally 
be said, had no clear and Scriptural warrant, nor was 
there evident proof to the Church that "the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers," and that they 
themselves felt a distinct call to perform these duties. 
The oversight of the flock, private religious conver- 
sation with them ; the encouragement or advice of the 
younger ministers ; the visitation of the sick ; the 
instruction of the children of Members in the truths 
of the Christian religion where there was the opening 
for such service ; the attempt to form new Meetings 
where none exist, by the conversion of worldly sinners ; 
the uniting of the younger ministers with themselves 
in such service ; the regular supply of all the congre- 
gations of Friends with Ministers, are all matters 
which fell within the province of such Church 
Officers, and respecting which they were, we think, 
accountable to the Church. The ancient practice of 
Ministers giving an account of their proceedings to the 
Church, on their return from a religious visit with a 
certificate, is a familiar instance, which proves that 
Ministers were considered in the early Society of 
Friends as responsible to the Church. Complaints of 
the want of a supply of Ministry, from various meet- 
ings, may also be mentioned in proof of the existence 
of this responsibility. Such complaints would now be 
considered altogether out of place, and evincing a want 
of dependence upon the great Head of the Church. 
It is in accordance with natural and spiritual laws 
that if a trust or office is confided to Christian persons 
who feel called to undertake ity that a peculiar and 
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real pleasure will be felt in endeavouring to discharge 
it, and such persons can then feel that they have a 
claim on all persons who profess themselves to be 
Members, for assistance of every kind, spiritual, 
practical and material,*^ in their attempt rightly to 
discharge their duties, and give a good account of 
their stewardship. Are we, in our anxiety to be free 
from every vestige of piiestcraft^ and every shred of 
making, in the words of the Apostle Paul, ** godliness 
a source of emolument" to overthrow the New Testa- 
ment idea of the Christian Ministry or Eldership, as a 
distinct office of the outward and visible Church 1 

Many difficulties which present themselves in view 
of the abolition of Birthright Membership, would be 
entirely obviated by the concession of this position to 
certain Ministers, rightly called and chosen, from time 
to time, and who would be held responsible to act for 
each Church in all those things in which all Members 
cannot rightly act. We should recollect that although 
all the Members are necessary, and therefore have a 
certain equality of rights — yet that Christ, "when He 
ascended up on high," gave some apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors, and teachers, for the perfecting of 
the saints for the work of the ministry, for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ — and that the Church of 
Christ acts through and are " fellow-helpers " of such 
officers. This subject, however, is one on which we 
do not, at present, intend to enter.t 



* " And if at any time they be called of God, so as the work of 
the Lord hinder them from the use of their trades (Ministers) take 
what is given them hy such to whom they have convnunicated 
spirituals" — Page 294, X. l^rop., Barclay's Ai)ology, Basken^iilo 
Edition. 

f We may, however, remark that there is an universal feeling 
that our amvngcments respecting the ^Ministry are imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. Persons whose ministry woidd never ho sanctioned 
by a majority of the Church continue for years to exercise it to the 
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It is obvious that J. S. Rowntree's remarks (see 
page 268, and in note on page 269) tend to the aboli- 
tion of the New Testament distinction between a 
person exercising a gift of grace and having to some 
extent the approval of the Church within the Society, 
and persons recognised by all as able Ministers, called 
of God, and therefore invested with the office of 
** overseer " of " a flock." The distinction is feeble 
enough already among us from causes which this 
paper, we trust, clearly points out. If the mere regu- 
lar attenders of a Christian congregation are to have 
the rights of professing Members of a Christian 
Church, the levelling of the distinction between a 
Church Member and an attender of public worship, 
will obviously be fatal to a sound Christian Ministry 
and to the proper carrying out of the responsibilities 
which attach to the Church Officers, called in the New 
Testament "Overseers" or "Bishops;" and the Society 
will know less than ever where the responsibility liesior 
the state of things existing in our Church for the last 
century and a half, which we believe, in its peculiar 
character, cannot readily be paralleled in church 
history, and therefore it will, however earnest or 
zealous its members may be, be unable to apply a 
remedy. 

It is obviously desirable that Membership in a 
Christian Church should be on the broadest basis, sanc- 
tioned by the largest and most liberal construction of 
the spirit of the Christian Eeligion as explained in the 



injury and discouragement of our congregations, while those whose 
ministry would be fully approved Ly a majority of the particular 
Meeting in which they reside, are for years left in uncertainty 
whether it is so approved ; and the idea has gained currency that 
aU our members have some inherent right occasionally to preach, 
under colour of the exercise of " the liberty of prophesying" apart 
from the sanction of the Church, and also that all preachers of the 
Gospel ought to hold office. 
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New Testameut. Knowing the importance of a proper 
oversight of the lambs of the flock of Christ — persous 
in whom consciousness of sin and the need of a 
Saviour had been awakened by the preaching of the 
Gospel, John Wesley, with that sound religious expe- 
rience and accuracy of definition for which he was 
eminent, laid down a basis for the wider extension of 
the privileges of the Church of Christ and for Christian 
oversight, by the reception, as members on trial, of all 
persons who came under the class of those who " felt 
themselves to be sinners, and were seeking the salvation 
which is in Christ Jesus," on the sole condition of 
their regularly attending classes superintended by 
experienced Christians, for religious instruction and 
prayer. We ask is this not a basis hroad enough and 
nan'0%0 enough for the extension of Church oversight 
and privileges apart from the imparting of Church 
duties and control ? 

Let us consider its vast practical utility. Here ie 
a man who has just been turned from his evil ways 
and is seeking salvation, but has not yet found Christ, 
could not say that he had faith in Christ, or the sense 
of the jaresence of the Holy Spirit in his office of the 
Comforter— needing aE the help and guidance. oi con- 
cerned ministers of the church, but quite unjit to be re- 
ceived as a Church Member. The question as to his 
receptionofthe principles oftheNewTestament received 
by Friends — most important as a basis of agreement 
for practical and united action — is entirely beside the 
mark. He may be an attender of our meetings, but 
it would bo absolutely injurious to his religious life 
to be inti'oduced at this moment into the respon- 
sibilities of a Church Member. Among the children 
of Friends we believe that there are stages of Chris- 
tian experience in which it may be equally injurious, 
and that this, in a spiritual point of view, is not 
compensated by the appointment of young people to 
trifling and unimportant services. 
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The great stronghold of Birthright Membership in 
our Society is — the great desire oi decidedly Christian 
parents to obtain Christian privileges for their chil- 
dren ; and the great desire of parents who cannot so 
be considered that their children should have, without 
thought or trouble on their part, the advantage of 
belonging to a Society who, by their judicious care in 
the extension of a sound moral and religious edu- 
cation by means of public schools and by the exercise 
of Church discipline, have obtained a high position in 
public estimation. 

If, therefore, we could establish a kind of preliminary 
or trial membership, on the principle of extending 
Church privileges to persons " who feel themselves to 
be sinners and are seeking salvation," willing of their 
own accord to come under religious instruction and 
oversight, as in the case of the classes in our adult 
schools, and our Bible-classes, conducted by approved 
and concerned Ministers or teachers, for the children 
of our Members, and empower them to grant this 
preliminary Membership, without any formalities, to 
regular attenders of good character imder their in- 
struction and oversight, this would give us an outer 
circle of persons who, as in the early Society, to some 
extent "profess with Friends," but who are unpre- 
pared to join our Society ; and we should not refuse 
Christian privileges and instruction to those who, as 
yet, do not entirely agree with us in opinion. If 
the Society were further to extend full Membership 
to all persons who, having been instructed (whether 
by their parents only, or in our public schools, or 
in Bible-classes superintended as above described), 
in the truths of the Christian religion (which would 
necessarily include all principles whatever which 
are or ought to be professed by Friends, and 
which could be found clearly taught in the New 
Testament), and professing faith, personally or in 
writing, in the Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of 
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God, aud whose daily life and conduct was found to 
be in accordance with that profession ; — we think that 
the Christian earnestness of many of our younger 
Ministers and members would shortly be turned to 
good account. Parents would see that real religious 
advantages would be offered to their children, because 
the motives for doing so would be allowed fuU scope. 
Ministers would soon see real and visible fruit of their 
labours in the conversion of sinners, and in the blessing 
which attends the decided profession of allegiance to 
Christ, our dear Lord and Master, by those who are 
turned from darkness to light and from the power of 
Satan to God. By means of the assistance they would 
receive from the younger Ministers, and the labours of 
their converts, we cannot doubt but that a long and 
useful career would present itself to the Society of 
Friends, and it would be made a fit instrument in the 
hand of the Great Head of the Church for the purpose 
of winning large masses of the skilled mechanics of 
this country (who seem to be rapidly falling under the 
leaderahip and instruction of professed infidels), and 
idso many of the middle-class tradesmen, to a con- 
sistent unflinching testimony for Christ and Hia 
Gospel, and that these would soon be seen to form 
a very desirahlc addition to our Body. Considering 
the extent to which the doctrines and practices of 
^^ Koman Catholicism are spreading, and that the 

^K " sacrifice of the mass " to all intents and purposes can 

^H now be offered in the Church of England without legal 

^H restraint, it would appear that a time is approaching 

^H when the simple Christianity of the New Testament 

^H as held by the Society of Friends will obtain — if \ 

^^1 the Society desire it — a more favourable hearing, and 

^H that some of tlie more spiritually-minded members of 

^^ft the Church of England who, if they join any Society, 

^H~ now join the Plymouth Brethreu, would find scope for 

^H their exertions within our borders. 

■L 
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Something has been said, in one of the public jour- 
nab devoted to the interests of tlie Society, about "our 
title to existence as a Church. " Wc have no title to 
existence if wc cannot show that we are a Now Testa- 
nient Church. But the writer ventures to think that 
a Society, which alone maintains in this country that 
all "War and all revenge is forbidden under the New 
Testament dispensation, need not seek far for its " title 
to existence." Our views respecting the spirituality 
of the Gospel dispensation, and our rejection of the 
Priestly clement — ^that the ministry of the Gospel is 
not the exclusive duty of a clerical or professional 
class : the propriety of its exercise by women— the 
advantages of silent as well as vocal prayer and 
praise — are surely sufficiently important if earned out 
by men jealous only for the honour of Christ, to 
make good our claim to existence as an independent 
Christian Church. 

When we consider the largo number of work-people 
employed by Members of our Society, we can hardly 
suppose that we have not a mission to them — if to no 
others — or that the same simple principles of the New 
Testament may not be equally beneficial to them aa to 
our own children. 

A period of Revival has come, and we fear there 
are already signs of its being on the wane. We have 
been unable as a Society to stretch out our hands and 
grasp the fruit witliin our reach. We fear it has not 
always fallen into good ground and reproduced its 
kind. 

If the obstacles which an erroneous system of 
Church Membership and. Church Ofiicers — at variance 
with the original intention of the founders of the 
Society — can be removed, or if the means for working 
on a Scriptural method of church areliiteeture can be 
provided — no person acquainted with the means of 
usefulness at our disposal can doubt that within. 
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comparatively, a few years, our Membership might be 
doubled, and the glory of God and the salvation of 
our fellow-men largely promoted; and the great experi- 
ment of the practical establishment of churches on. 
the New Testament model which has been called 
" Quakerism," conducted under the blessing of the 
Great Head of the Church to a successful conclusion, 
instead of being "reproachfully pointed at by those 
ivho fear or envy the greatness of Quakerism!" It is 
"great" because it is not the religion of the Priest ; 
but if it does not still strive to copy the religion of 
the -New Testament in all its features it has not only 
departed from its original object, but we may be sure 
the axe is laid to its root. 

If it be true that " the visible standard of holiness " 
is higher in the Society of Friends than in other 
Chiirehes, we think a member of a Church in which 
membership is dependent upon " personal application " 
"a profession of faith in Christ," and the visible fruits 
of such faith, might ask how many persons had, 
through the agency of our Church, visibly altered their 
conduct, or evidently embraced Christianity in conse- 
quence of their connection with our Society 1 and 
whether it was to be expected that a Christian Church 
which is doing its duty towards the great mass of 
mankind, and constantly receiving the accession of 
Members on whom the forces of Christianity have not, 
by any means, fully exerted theii* power, should 
exhibit the same "visible standard of holiness" which 
prevails in a Society where the advantages of a 
guarded Christian education are extended to the 
poorest Members ? 

We are in danger of forgetting that " He that 
judgeth us is the Lord," and that the rule on which 
" obvious piety and holiness of life " are to be judged 
is that "where much is given much will also be 
required," 
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The writer had once the pleasure of visiting a regu- 
larly-constituted Church in London, whose members 
consisted of costermongers, artificial flower girls, and 
the lowest class of little shopkeepers, &c. in one of the 
worst parts of London, most of whom had been 
changed from a visible form of t^nholiness to some 
visible measure of holiness. With the help of the person 
who, by the dedication of his spare time,- had, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, called this Society 
into being, they are as perfectly able in their measures 
to administer the afiairs of their Church as any of our 
own Meetings, and have certainly done so as much for 
the glory of God. But would it not be contrary to 
every principle of our religion and to right reason to 
compare their "visible standard of holiness," their 
" fruit-bearing in matters of obvious piety," with an 
equal number of the Society of Friends ? 

Yet this is really what our friend J. S. E. does 
(see p. 267) to show that being born into a Society, 
composed, for the most part, of persons not exposed 
to a tithe of the temptations which must inevitably 
fall to the lot of the great mass of the population, 
produces a higher standard of Christian morality than 
an opposite system of Membership. 

It must be obvious that the very idea that the con- 
ditions in life and circumstances of the persons com- 
pared must be taken into account, never occurred to 
our friend; for he states (pp. 267, 268) that in the 
district where he resides, he has ascertained by the 
statistics of disownments, that the conduct of persons 
who have joined the Society by " personal applica- 
tion," or convincement, is inferior to that of Birthright 
Members : forgetting that they have not received the 
same careful religious teaching, and that their circum- 
stances have generally been in every way less favour- 
able. Not only so, but the Society (accordingt o J. S. R.'s 
statement, p. 263) does not require any " declaration 
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of faith " in Christ from these peraons, but merely 
that they agree witli ua in opinion, and are persons of 
moral conduct ; and we can scarcely conceive any 
condition more favourable than these for the reception 
of persons who desire to be associated with a Society 
of high reputation from other than simply Christian 
motives. 

Is not the reputation of the Society of Friends 
sufficiently accounted for — First, by the influence of 
their Christian principles ; Secondly, by the careful 
religious training of the children of their members in 
our public schools ; Thirdly, by the fact of an 
exceedingly small accession to their ranks from the 
irreligious world, and, prior to the last ten years, from 
a rigid exercise of the Diacipliae on our Members, and 
their removal from many obvious temptations by ihe 
public opinion produced by its exercise; and Fourthly, 
because they are not au aggressive Body 1 * 

" Woe unto you when all men speak well of you," 
said our Lord to His disciples ; and when we are 
drawing comparisons between our own " holiness of 
life " and that of our fellow-Christians, we cannot be 
too diflident of the extent of our knowledge, or the 
accuracy of our judgment. It might be asked, for 
instance, whether the pecuniary self-denial and priva- 
tion of the Society, in proportion to its means, for the 
maintenance and propagation of the Christian reHgion, 
are not incomparably smaller than those voIunterUy 
and cheerfully borne by the Free Churches of this 
country 1 and whether a man's spirituality of mind, 
and the fervour of his attachment to Christ, are or are 
not in any way to be measured by the saerificea he 
makes for the promotion of His cause 1 We have 
amongst us particular instances of noble Christian . 



* To tliia may be aililwl tlie influence of race, ami a long line of 
ancoBtois imtainted by vice. 
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seE-devotion, but let us admit that so have other 
churches. 

"Ye are the light of the world" said our blessed 
Lord to His disciples ; and truly the Christian, whether 
in a palace or a prison, whether alone or in the world, 
is a light reflecting the beams of his Light and Sun. 
Are we, therefore, to stand alone " as lights in the 
world?" Such a system may be "eminently suc- 
cessful in stamping the sense of personal (or rather 
individual) responsibility " upon a few persons of pre- 
eminent intellectual and moral qualifications ; but it is 
not the Divine system, nor that revealed by the con- 
duct of our Lord and His apostles. He chose twelve. 
He was himself with them, as " one who serveth," but 
yet as their outward Overseer or Shepherd. The 
Apostles acted on the same principle ; and overseers or 
bishops, with various "gifts of grace," are described as 
acting as under-shepherds of the flock, of which Christ 
is the " Chief Shepherd." 

We have done ; but we would ask our readers to 
consider the last portion of the text, " Ye are the light 
of the world, a city set on a hill cannot he hid" and 
we would ask where would be this " light" of the 
world, and this " city," if there was no outward and 
visible distinction between the professed disciples of 
Christ and the world ? Is it not their visible union 
which makes them " the light of the world," and " a 
city." If the mere attendance at a place of worship, 
and moral conduct, makes a man a member of the out- 
ward and visible Church, it is obviously an invisible 
" city," and there is no outward mark to distinguish 
its citizens from those who are not " the light of the 
world." The struggle between the Martyrs of the 
Christian Church and the powers of the world, was 
visibly and outwardly between their previous profes- 
sion of faith in Christ and their promise " to live and 
fight as a soldier of Christ and of God," and the 

F 
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renouncement of that profession and tliat promise. 
Was this not intended by our Lord, who " knew what 
was in man," to be an additional strength in the fear- 
ful moment of their trial ^ An outward and visible 
point was given by it to the struggle between Christ's 
Religion and the World, and one capable of being 
apprehended by the coarsest and vilest of men. There 
is now, in a different form, an equally violent spiritual 
struggle, and human nature and the Religion of Christ 
requires that it shall have an outward and visible 
form. It is against this visible form of professed 
ALLEGIANCE to Him in which Christ has moulded His 
Church that this struggle is raging in the world, and 
in the bosom of Societies which profess themselves to 
be Churches. It is desired to reduce Christianity to 
the level of a mere School of Opinion, and to remove 
from it the element of outwardly professed loyalty to 
Him as shown by vigorous and united action in out- 
ward Societies. This is as far removed from Sectari- 
anism as light is from darkness. 

The motto of the great Enemy of Christ and His 
Gospel is, "Divide and conquer." The maxim of all 
the Apostles and leaders of His Church has been to 
unite the scattered sheep, who are but too prone to 
wander alone instead of seeking the Good Shepherd's 
care in a closer Christia,n communion. " That which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye 
also may have fellowship with us, and truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father and with hia Son Jesus 
Christ." The whole world is invited to partake of 
this Christian Communion," which is the possession of 
" the Church of God which He hath purchased with 
his own blood." 

This "Church "was not an abstract or "ideal" 
conception, but was a particular Society in a given 
place, with definite officers, and with " a restricted 
Membership," It was not, we conceive, a Christian 
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Communion,^ like earthly friendship, " so delicate and 
subtle in its manifestations/' that it is only occasion- 
ally experienced in " the most select companies of 
saintly persons/' which so many of our most valued 
Members are seeking, but something far more practical 
and attainable. It is merely this, that our terms of 
Christian Conmiunion shall be made neither broader 
nor narrower than that of the Church of the 
Apostles. 

They believe that the decline of our Society in 
numbers has been mainly due to the introduction of 
an Hereditary Membership, and to the measures which 
necessarily followed this insidious and fatal error. 

They do not find that these changes in the original 
constitution of our Society were dictated by the same 
high-minded and uncompromising adherence to the 
noble and practical ideal of the revival of " primitive 
and Scriptural Christianity," possessed by its Founders, 
but think they see in them traces of human policy and 
worldly expediency. 

They believe that what is truly right must be for a 
Christian Church truly expedient, and that, therefore, 
all those who influence the conduct of our afiairs 
should consider in what way this change can be wisely 
and judiciously made. 



Note. — Two of our Mission efforts have adopted a 
Membership founded on a credible profession of faith 

* The writer may perhaps refer to a paper he read at a Meeting 
held at Devonshire House, for the discussion of the subject of 
providing a Membership for our Mission Meetings, on 13th of 
Twelfth Month, 1869, endeavouring to correct the idea that Chris- 
tian Communion involved a kind of choica intellectual and social 
intercourse. It was printed in the Mont My Record of First 
Month 15th, 1870. 
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in Christ as the Son of God. In both of these cases 
it has been established for several years. They are 
increasing rapidly in numbers, and those who conduct 
them express their unqualified satisfaction with the 
growth in grace of these members. In both instances 
the members exercise a Church discipline in a satis- 
factory manner. 
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